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“Now, what I want is, Facts. Teach these 
boys and girls nothing but Facts. Facts 
alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, 
and root out everything else. You can only 
form the minds of reasoning animals upon 
Facts; nothing else will ever be of any 
service to them, This is the principle on 
which I bring up my own children, and this 
is the principle on which I bring up these 
children. Stick to Facts, sir!” 

The scene was a plain, bare, monotonous 
vault of a school-room, and the speaker's 
square forefinger emphasised his observations 
by underscoring every sentence with a line 
on the schoolmaster’s sleeve. The emphasis 
was helped by the speaker’s square wall of a 
forehead, which had his eyebrows for its base, 
while his eyes found commodious cellarage in 
two dark caves, overshadowed by the wall. 
The emphasis was helped by the speaker’s 
mouth, which was wide, thin, and hard set. 
The emphasis was helped by the speaker's 
voice, which was inflexible, dry, and dictato- 
rial. The emphasis was helped by the 
speaker’s hair, which bristled on the skirts 
of his bald head, a plantation of firs to 
keep the wind trom its shining surface, all 
covered with knobs, like the crust of a plum 
| pie,as if the head had scarcely warehouse- 
| room for the hard facts stored inside, The 
| speaker’s obstinate carriage, square coat, 
_ square legs, square shoulders,—nay, his very 
| neckcloth, trained to take him by the throat 

with an unaccommodating grasp, like a stub- 
| born fact, as it was,—all helped the emphasis. 
| “Tn this life, we want nothing but Facts, 
sir; nothing but Facts!” 

The speaker, and the schoolmaster, and the 
_ third grown person present, all backed a little, 
| and swept with their eyes the inclined plane 
| Of little vessels then and there arranged in 
order, ready to have imperial gallons of facts 
pared into them until they were full to the 

rim, 
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man who proceeds upon the principle that 
two and two are four, and nothing over, and 
who is not to be talked into allowing for any- 
thing over. Thomas Gradgrind, sir—peremp- 
torily Thomas—Thomas Graderind. With a 
rule and a pair of scales, and the multipli- 
cation table always in his pocket, sir, ready 
to weigh and measure any parcel of human 
nature, and tell you exactly what it comes to. 
It is a mere question of figures, a case of 
simple arithmetic, You might hope to get 
some other nonsensical belief into the head of 
George Gradgrind, or Augustus Gradgrind, 
or John Gradgrind, or Joseph Gradgrind (all 
supposititious, non-existent persons), but into 
the head of Thomas Gradgrind—no, sir! 

In such terms Mr. Gradgrind always men- 
tally introduced himself, whether to his 
private circle of acquaintance, or to the public 
in general. In such terms, no doubt, substi- 
tuting the words “boys and girls,” for “ sir,” 
Thomas Gradgrind now presented Thomas 
Gradgrind to the little pitchers before him, 
who were to be filled so full of facts. 

Indeed, as he eagerly sparkled at them 
from the cellarage betore mentioned, he seemed 
a kind of cannon loaded to the muzzle with 
facts, and prepared to blow them clean out of 
the regions of childhood at one discharge. He 
seemed a galvanising apparatus, too, charged 
with a grim mechanical substitute for the 
tender young imaginations that were to be 
stormed away. 

“ Girl number twenty,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
squarely pointing with his square forefinger, 
“T don’t know that girl. Who is that girl? rs 

“Sissy Jupe, sir,” explained number twenty, 
blushing, standing up, and curtseying. 

“Sissy is not a name,” said Mr. Gradgrind., 
“Don’t call yourself Sissy. Call yourself 
Cecilia.” 

“Tt’s father as calls me Sissy, sir,” re- 
turned the young girl in a trembling voice, 
and with another curtsey. 

“Then he has no business to do it,” said 
Mr. Gradgrind. “Tell him he mustn't, 
Cecilia Jupe. Let me see. What is your 
father ?” 

“He belongs to the horse-riding, if you 
please, sir.” 

Mr. Gradgrind frowned, and waved off the 
objectionable calling with his hand. 

“We don’t want to know anything about 
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that, here. You mustn’t tell us about that, 
here. Your father breaks horses, don’t he?” 

“Tf you please, sit, when they can get any | 
to break, they do break horses im the ring, sir.” | 

“You mustn't tell us about the ring, here. 
Very well, then. Describe your father as a 
horsebreaker, He doctors sick horses, I 
dare say ?” 

“Oh yes, sir.” 

“Very well, then. 
surgeon, a farrier and horsebreaker. 
me your definition of a horse.” 

(Sissy Jupe thrown into the greatest alarm 
by this demand.) 

“Girl number twenty unable to define a 
horse!” said Mr. Gradgrind, for the general 
behoof of all the little pitchers. “Girl number 
twenty possessed of no facts, in reference to 
one of the commonest of animals! Some} 
boy’s definition of a horse. Bitzer, yours.” 

he square finger, moving here and there, 
lighted suddenly on Bitzer, perhaps because 
he chanced to sit in the same ray of sunlight 
which, darting in at one of the bare windows 
of the intensely whitewashed room, irradiated 
Sissy. For, the boys and girls sat on the face 
of the inclined plane in two compact bodies, 
divided up the centre by a narrow interval ; 
and Sissy, being at the corner of a row on the 
sunny side, came in for the beginning of a 
sunbeam, of which Bitzer, being at the 
corner of a row on the other side, a few rows | 
in advance, caught the end. But, whereas the | 
girl-was so dark-eyed and dark-haired, that 
she seemed to receive a deeper and more 
lustrous color from the sun when it shone 
upon her, the boy was so light-eyed and light- 
haired that the self-same rays appeared to 
- draw out of him what little color he ever 
ee His cold eyes would hardly have 
en eyes, but for the short ends of lashes 
which, by bringing them into immediate con- 
trast with something paler than themselves, 
expressed their form. His short-cropped 
hair might have been a mere continuation of 
the sandy freckles on his forehead and face, 
His skin was so unwholesomely deficient in 
the natural tinge, that he looked as though, 
if he were cut, he would bleed white. 

“ Bitzer,” said Thomas Gradgrind. “Your 
definition of a horse.” 

“Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth, 
namely twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth, 
and twelve incisive. Sheds coat in the 
spring ; in marshy countries, sheds hoofs, too. 

oofs hard, but requiring to be shod with 
iron. Age known by marks in mouth.” Thus 
(and much more) Bitzer. 

“ Now girl number twenty,” said Mr. Grad- 
grind. “ You know what a horse is.” 

She curtseyed again, and would have blushed 
deeper, if she could have blushed deeper than 
she had blushed all this time. Bitzer, after 
rapidly blinking at Thomas Gradgrind with 
both eyes at once, ‘and so catching the light 
upon his quivering ends of lashes that they 
looked like the antenne of busy insects, put 
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smiling, and folding his arms. 


(Conducted by 


his knuckles to his freckled forehead, and sat 
down again. 

The third gentleman now stepped forth, 
A mighty man at cutting and drying, he was; 
a government officer ; in his way (and in most 
other people’s too),a professed pugilist ; always 
in training, always with a system to force 
down the general throat like a bolus, always 
to be heard of at the bar of his little Public. 
office, ready to fight all England. To con- 
tinue in fistic phraseology, he had a genius 
for coming up to the scratch, wherever and 
whatever it was, and proving himself an ugly 
customer, He would go in and damage an 
subject .whatever with his right, follow \up 
with his left, stop, exchange, counter, bore 
his opponent (he always fought All Eng- 
land) to the ropes, and fall upon him neatly, 
He was certain to knock the wind out of 
common-sense, and render that unlucky ad- 
versary deaf to the call of time. And he | 
had it in charge from high authority to bring 
about the great public-office Millennium, | 
when Commissioners should reign upon earth, | 

“Very well,” said this gentleman, briskly 
“That's a: 
horse. Now, let me ask you, girls and ‘boys, | 
Would you paper a room with representations | 
of horses ?” 

After a pause, one half of the children cried | 
in chorus, “ Yes, sir!” Upon which the 
other half, seeing in the gentleman’s face | 
that Yes was wrong, cried out in chorus, | 
“No, sir!”—as the custom is, in these ex- 
aminations. : 

“Of course, No. Why wouldn’t you?” — | 

A pause. One corpulent slow boy, with a | 
wheezy manner of breathing, ventured the | 
answer, Because he wouldn’t paper a room at | 
all, but would paint it. | 

“You must paper it,” said the gentleman, | 
rather warmly. 

“You must paper it,” said Thomas Grad- | 
grind, “whether you like it or not. Don't 
tell ws you wouldn’t paper it. What do yon 
mean, boy ?” 

“T’ll explain to you, then,” said the gen- 
tleman, after another and a dismal pause, 
“why you wouldn’t paper a room with 
representations of horses. Do you ever see 
horses walking up and down the sides of 
rooms in reality—in fact ? Do you ?” 

“Yes, sir!” from one half. “No, sir!” 
from the other. 

“Of course, ‘no,” said the gentleman, with 
an indignant look at the wrong half. “Why, 
then, you are not to see anywhere, what you 
don’t see in fact; you are not to have anywhere, 
what you don’t have in fact. 'What is called 
Taste, is only another name for Fact.” 

Thomas Gradgrind nodded his approbation. 

“This is a new principle, a discovery, ® 
great discovery,” said the gentleman. “ Now, 
1’ll try you again. Suppose you were going 
to carpet a room. Would you use a carpet 
having a representation of flowers upon it ?” 

There being a general conviction by this 
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| ing over them with heavy boots ? ” 
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as always the right| manner. He and some one hundred and forty 


answer to this gentleman, the chorus of No 
was very strong. Only a few feeble stragglers 
said Yes ; among them Sissy Jupe. 

“Girl number twenty,” said the gentleman, 


| smiling in the calm strength of knowledge. 


Sissy blushed, and stood up. 
“So you would carpet your room—or your 


| husband’s room, if you were a grown woman, 
| and had a husband—with representations of 


flowers, would you?” said the gentleman. 
“Why would you?” 


other school-masters, had been lately turned 
at the same time, in the same factory, on the 
same principles, like so many pianoforte legs, 
He had been put through an immense variety 
of paces, and had answered volumes of head- 
breaking questions. Orthography, etymology, 
syntax, and prosody, biography, astronomy, 
geography, and general cosmography, the 
sciences of compound proportion, algebra, 
land surveying and levelling, vocal music, and 
drawing from models, were all at the ends 


“Tf you please, sir, I am very fond of| of his ten chilled fingers. He had worked his 


flowers,” returned the girl. 
“ And is that why you would put tables 
and chairs upon them, and have people walk- 


“ Tt wouldn’t hurt them, sir. They wouldn’t | 
erush and wither if you please, sir. They} 
would be the pictures of what was very pretty | 
and pleasant, and I would fancy——” 

“Ay, ay, ay! But you mustn’t faney,” | 
cried the gentleman, quite elated by comiug | 
so happily to his point. “That’s it! You 





are never to fancy.” 

“You are not, Mary Jupe,” Thomas Grad- 
grind solemnly repeated, “ to do anything of 
that kind.” 

“ Fact, fact, fact !” said the gentleman. And 
“Fact, fact, fact!” repeated Thomas Grad- 

ind. 
er You are to be in all things regulated and. 

overned,” said the gentleman, “by fact. | 

Je hope to have, before long, a board of fact, 
composed of commissioners of fact, who will 
force the people to be a people of fact, and 
of nothing but fact.. You must discard the 
word Faney altogether. You have nothing to 
do with it. Youare not to have, in any object | 


| of use or ornament, what would be a contra-| 


diction in fact. You don’t walk upon flowers | 


stouey way into Her Majesty’s most Honor- 
able Privy Council’s Schedule B, and had 
taken the bloom off the higher branches of 


|mathematics and physical science, French, 


German, Latin, and Greek. He knew all 
alsout all the Water Sheds of all the world 
(whatever they are), and all the histories of 
all the peoples, and all the names of all the 
rivers and mountains, and all the productions, 
manners, and customs of all the countries, and 
all their boundaries and bearings on the two 
and thirty points of the compass. Ah, rather 
overdone, M‘Choakumehild. If he had only 
learnt a little less, how infinitely better he 
might have taught much more ! 

He went to work in this preparatory lesson, 
not unlike Morgiana in the Forty Thieves: 
looking into all the vessels ranged before him, 
one after another, to see what they contained, 
Say, good M‘Choakumchild. When from thy 
boiling store, thou shalt fill each jar brim 
full by and by, dost thou think that thou wilt 
always kill outright the robber Fancy lurking 
within—or sometimes only maim him and 
distort him ! 


CHAPTER III. 
Mr. GraparRinp walked homeward from 


in fact ; you cannot be allowed to walk upon! the school, in a state of considerable satis- 


| flowers in carpets. Yon don’t find that! faction. It was his school, and he intended it 


foreign birds and butterflies come and perch | to be a model. He intended every child in it 
upon your crockery ; you cannot be permitted | to be a model—just as the young Gradgrinds 





to paint foreign birds and butterflies upon 


| your crockery. You never meet with quad- 


rupeds going up and down walls; you must 


| not have quadrupeds represented upon walls. 
| You must use,” said the gentleman, “ for 
| all these purposes, combinations and modifi- 
| ¢ations (in primary colours) of mathematical 
| figures which are susceptible of proof and de- 


monstration. This is the new diseovery. 


| This is fact. This is taste.” 


The girl curtseyed, and sat down. She was 


| Yery young, and she looked as if she were 
_ frightened by the matter of fact prospect the 
| world afforded. 


“Now, if Mr. M‘Choakumehild,” said the 
gentleman, “will proceed to give his first 
lesson hera, Mr. Gradgrind, I shall be happy, 
at your request, to observe his mode of pro- 
cedure.” 

Mr. Gradgrind was much obliged. “ Mr. 
M‘Choakumehild, we only wait for you.” 

So, Mr. M‘Choakumghild began in his best 


were all models. 

There were five young Gradgrinds, and they 
were models every one. They had been lec- 
tured at, from their tenderest years ; coursed, 
like little hares. Almost as soon as they could 
run alone, they had been made to run ¢o the 
lecture-room. The first object with which 
they had an association, or of which they had 
a remembrance, was a large black board with 
a dry Ogre chalking ghastly white figures 
on it. 

Not that they knew, by name or nature, 
anything about an Ogre. Fact forbid! I 
only use the word to express a monster ina 
lecturing castle, with Heaven knows how 
many heads manipulated into one, taking 
childhood captive, and dragging it into gloomy 
statistical dens by the hair. 

No little Gradgrind had ever seen a face 
in the moon ; it was up in the moon before 
it could speak distinctly. No little Grad- 
grind had ever learnt the silly jingle, Twinkle 
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twinkle, little star ; how I wonder what you 
are; it had never known wonder on the 
subject, having at five years old dissected the 
Great Bear like a Professor Owen, and driven 
Charles’s Wain like a locomotive engine- 
* driver. No little Gradgrind had ever associ- 
ated a cow in a field with that famous cow 
with the crumpled horn who tossed the dog 
who worried the cat who killed the rat who 
ate the malt, or with that yet more famous 
cow who swallowed Tom Thumb; it had 
never heard of those celebrities, and had only 
been introduced to a cow as a graminivorous 
ruminating quadruped with several stomachs. 

To his matter of fact home, which was 
called Stone Lodge, Mr. Gradgrind directed 
his steps. He had virtually retired from the 
wholesale hardware trade before he built 
Stone Lodge, and was now looking about for 
a suitable opportunity of making an arith- 
metical figure in Parliament, Stone Lodge 
was situated on a moor within a mile or two 
of a great town—called Coketown in the 
present faithful guide-book. 

A very regular feature on the face of the 
country, Stone Lodge was. Not the least dis- 
guise toned down or shaded off that un- 
compromising fact in the landscape. A great 
square house, with a heavy portico darkening 
the principal windows, as its master’s heavy 
brows overshadowed his eyes. A calculated, 
cast up, balanced, and proved house. Six 
windows on this side of the door, six on that 
side ; a total of twelve in this wing, a total of 
twelve in the other wing; four and twenty 
carried over to the back. A lawn and garden 
and an infant avenue, all ruled straight like 
a botanical account-book, Gas and ventila- 
tion, drainage and water-service, all of the 
primest quality. Iron clamps and girders, 
fireproof from top to bottom ; mechanical lifts 
for the housemaids, with all their brushes and 
brooms ; everything that heart could desire. 

Everything? Well, I suppose so. The 
little Giaderinds had cabinets in various 
departments of science too. They had a 
little conchological cabinet, and a little metal- 
lurgical cabinet, and a little mineralogical 
cabinet ; and the specimens were all arranged 
and Jabelled, and the bits of stone and ore 
looked as though they might have been broken 
from the parent substances by those tremen- 
dously hard instruments their own names ; 
and, to paraphrase the idle legend of Peter 
Piper, who had never found his way into their 
nursery, If the greedy little Gradgrinds 
grasped at more than this, what was it for 
good gracious goodness sake, that the greedy 
little Gradgrinds grasped at ! 

Their father walked on in a hopeful and 
satisfied frame of mind. He was an affectionate 
father, after his manner; but he would pro- 
bably have described himself (if he had been 
put, like Sissy Jupe, upon a definition) as “an 
eminently practical” father. He had a par- 
ticular pride in the phrase eminently practi- 
cal, which was considered to have a special 
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application to him. Whatsoever the publie 
meeting held in Coketown, and whatsoever 
the subject of such meeting, some Coketowner 
was sure to seize the occasion of alludin 
to his eminently practical friend Gradgrind, 
This always pleased the eminently practica} 
friend. He knew it to be his due, but his 
due was acceptable. 

He had reached the neutral ground upen 
the outskirts of the town, which was neither 
town nor country, and yet was either spoiled, 
when his ears were invaded by the sound of 
music, The clashing and banging band at- | 
tached to the horse-riding establishment 
which had there set up its rest in a wooden 

avilion, was in full bray. A flag, floating 
rom the summit of the temple, proclaimed 
to mankind that it was “Sleary’s Horse- 
riding ” which claimed their suffrages. Sleary 
himself, a stout modern statue with 4 
money-box at its elbow, in an ecclesias 
tical niche of early Gothic architecture, 
took the money. Miss Josephine Sleary, as | 
some very long and very narrow strips of | 
printed bill announced, was then inaugurating 
the entertainments with her graceful eques- 
trian Tyrolean flower-act. Among the other 
pleasing but always strictly moral wonders 
which must be seen to be believed, Signor 
Jupe was that afternoon to “elucidate the | 
diverting accomplishments of his highly trained 
performing dog Merrylegs.” He was also 
to exhibit “his astounding feat of throwing 
seventy five hundred weight in rapid sue- 
cession backhanded over his head thus 
forming a fountain of solid iron in mid air, a 
feat never before attempted in this or an 
other country and which having elicited a 
rapturous plaudits from enthusiastic throngs 
it cannot be withdrawn.” The same Signor 
Jupe was to “enliven the varied pertormances 
at frequent intervals with his chaste Shakspe- 
rean quips and retorts.” Lastly, he was to wind 
them up by appearing in his favorite character 
of Mr. William Button, of Tooley Street, in 
“the highly novel and laughable hippo | 
comedietta of The Tailor’s Journey to Brent- | 
ford.” 
Thomas Gradgrind took no heed of these | 
trivialities of course, but passed on as 4 | 
practical man ought to pass on, either brush- | 
ing the noisy insects from his thoughts, or 
consigning them to the House of Correction. | 
But, the turning of the road took him by the 

back of the booth, and at the back of the 

booth a number of children were congregated ° 
in a number of stealthy attitudes, striving to 

peep in at the hidden glories of the place. 

This brought him to a stop. “ Now, t0 | 
think of these vagabonds,” said he, “attracting | 
the young rabble from a model school!” — 

A space of stunted grass and dry rubbish 
being between him and the young rabble, he 
took his eyeglass out of his waistcoat to look 
for any child he knew by name, and might 
order off. Phenomenon almost incredible 
though distinctly seen, what did he then be 
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hold but his own metallurgical Louisa peep- 
ing with all her might through a hole in a 
| deal board, and his own mathematical Thomas 
| abasing himself. on the ground to catch but a 
| hoof of the graceful equestrian Tyrolean flower 
act! 

Dumb with amazement, Mr. Gradgrind 
erossed to the spot where his family was thus 
| disgraced, laid his hand upon each erring 
child, and said : 

“Louisa!! Thomas!!” 

Both rose, red and disconcerted. But, 
Louisa looked at her father with more boldness 
than Thomas did. Indeed, Thomas did not 
look at him, but gave himself up to be taken 
home like a machine. 

“In the name of wonder, idleness, and 
folly!” said Mr. Gradgrind, leading each 
away by a hand; “ what do you do here?” 

“ Wanted to see what it was like,” returned 
Louisa shortly. 

“ What it was like?” 

“Yes, father.” 

There was an air of jaded sullenness in them 
both, and particularly in the girl: yet, strug- 
gling through the dissatisfaction of her face, 
there was a light with nothing to rest upon, 
| afire with nothing to burn, a starved imagi- 
nation keeping lite in itself somehow, which 
brightened its expression. Not with the 
brightness natural to cheerful youth, but with 
uncertain, eager, doubtful flashes, which had 
something painful in them, analogous to the 
changes on a blind face groping its way. 

She wasa child now, of fifteen or sixteen ; 
but at no distant day would seem to become 
a woman all at once. Her father thought so 
as he looked at her. She was pretty. Would 
have been self-willed (he thought in his 
eminently practical way) but for her bring- 
ing-up. 


“Thomas, though I have the fact before | 


me, I find it difficult to believe that you, with 
a education and resources, should have 
rought your sister toa scene like this.” 


ORANGES AND LEMONS. 
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no more.” He did not speak again until they 
had walked some half-a-mile in silence, when 
he gravely broke out with: “What would 
your best friends say, Louisa? Do you 
attach no value to their good opinion? What 
would Mr. Bounderby say ?” 

At the mention of this name, his daughter 
stole a look at him, remarkable for its intense 
and searching character. He. saw nothing of 
it, for before he looked at her she had again 
cast down her eyes!” 

“What,” he repeated presently, “would 
Mr, Bounderby say?” All the way to Stone 
Lodge, as with grave indignation he led the 
two delinquents home, he repeated at inter- 
vals, “What would Mr. Bounderby say ?”— 
as if Mr. Bounderby had been Mrs. Grundy. 


ORANGES AND LEMONS. 


As we listen to the street-child, crying 
“fine Saint Michael’s, four a-penny!” how 
many of us have bestowed a single thought 
upon the many interests involved, the many 
energies brought into action, in the production 
and transport of these fruits from thesouth 
to our cold, dull countries of the north! 
How few of us have any conception of the 
vast tracts of land required to rear these 
pleasant products of the soil; of the hands em- 
ployed in the culture : of the beautiful ships, 
of the noble steam-vessels engaged in trans- 
porting them from foreign lands to these 
shores: of the railway-trains employed at 
certain seasons, to whisk the cooling cargoes 
from Southampton to London, while their 
consumers are sleeping in their beds: of 
the large piles of massive warehouses re- 
quired to store, to sample, and to sell them 
by auction: of the mean squalor and deso- 
lation of the great retail orange-mart in 
Duke’s Place: of the thousands of men, 
women, and children who draw a sub- 
sistence from their sale in the streets, in 


“T brought Aim, father,” said Louisa, | steamboats, at fairs, in theatres, or wherever 


quickly. “J asked him to come.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it. Iam very sorry 
indeed to hear it. It makes Thomas no 
better, and it makes you worse, Louisa.” 

She looked at her father again, but no tear 
fell down her cheek. 

“ You! Thomas and you, to whom the circle 
of the sciences is open, Thomas and you who 
| may be said to be replete with facts, Thomas 
and you who have been trained to mathema- 
tical exactness, Thomas and you here!” cried 
Mr. Gradgrind. “ In this degraded position ! 
Tam amazed.” 

“T was tired, father. 
long time,” said Louisa. 

“Tired ? Of what?” asked the astonished 
father. 

“I don’t know of what—of everything I 
think.” 

“Say not another word,” returned Mr. 
Gradgrind, “You are childish, I will hear 


I have been tired a 


people congregate. It may be well to know 
something of all this, and to learn how im- 
portant a part is thus played in a densely 
peopled country, by articles apparently so 
insignificant as oranges and lemons, and 
moreover, how it is that this fruit, coming 
to us from enormous distances at great cost, 
is sold in our streets at a cheaper rate than 
our own apples and pears, 

The reader will scarcely need to be told 
that the trade in oranges is of much greater 
extent than that in lemons. In London alone 
it has been computed that there are annually 
sold not fewer than one hundred millions of 
the former fruit and twenty millions of the 
latter : about one-fourth of the oranges being 
disposed of in the streets and theatres. This 
street business in fruit is a trade of some an- 
tiquity, dating back beyond the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and growing until at the present 
time there cannot be less than seven thousand 
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persons thus occupied in the metropolis alone, 
and possibly not fewer than ten thousand 
ns so engaged throughout the country. 
If we consult botanical authorities, we 
shall learn that the citrus family embrace 
within it the orange, the shaddock, the 
citron, the lemon, the lime, and the for- 
bidden fruit. Of these there are many 
different species, all natives of tropical 
countries, where they flourish in great 
abundance. According to some authors, 
there are as many as seventy-five species of 
oranges, both bitter and sweet, forty-six of 
lemons, seventeen of citrons, eight of limes, 
six of shaddocks, and five of bergamots. 
These varieties are now to be met with 
in all parts of the East and West Indies, 
Australia, Japan, the Cape Colony, in South 
America, the Azores, Spain, Portugal, France, 
and Italy. It may readily be imagined by 
those even who have never quitted Europe, 
how highly prized these juicy fruits are by 
the parched inhabitants of tropical countries ; 
how eagerly a small cluster or grove of 


oranges or shaddocks is sought and tended | 


by dwellers in orietital lands, So welcome, so 
highly esteemed are those fruits as the 
choicest gifts of a bountiful Providence, that 


on New Year’s Day, on birthdays, at mar-| 
riage feasts, and at other festivals, the most | 
|numbers, of which one-third, as we have 


fitting present by which regard and esteem 


may be marked, is an elegant little basket | 


full of oranges and limes. 


In years gone by, when steam and elec- 
tricity were slumbering agencies, our supplies | 


of green fruit were necessarily drawn 
from those countries only which were near 


« i 
our shores. Our oranges and lemons in those 


days came from Spain and Portugal. Steam 
has, however, in this case as in many others, 
opened fresh sources of supply, and now-a- 
days our fresh-fruit market is well stored 
with the luscious productions of the most dis- 
tant tropical regious. The West India Islands 
furnish us with pine-apples, bananas, for- 
bidden-fruit, and  citrons. 
Madeiras, Malta, Crete, as well as Spain and 
Portugal, send us oranges; while lemons are 
sent to us from several islands in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Although we are less dependent upon these 
fruits as aliment than the inhabitants of 
warmer lands, we are still largely indebted to 
them as tending to promote health, especially 
for the poorer classes ; who have-not access to 
more costly fruit. An unwise policy, however, 
had until very recently levied a customs duty 
upon fruit of all kinds, including even oranges 
and lemons, which were not competing with 
any of their kindred, grown im this country ; 
where indeed they are never produced but as 


rare objects in the hot-houses of the wealthy ; | 


and, even then, turn out to be flavourless 
and sickly. A wise policy has so lowered 
these fruit duties as to bring oranges within 
the reach of the poorest in theland. The tax 
which was formerly levied upon them at the 
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rate of two shillings and sixpence or three 
shillings and ninepence per box of about two 
bushels each, with a further five per cent; 
added, is now no more than eightpence: the 
bushel. The duty on nuts has been reduced 
one-half: grapes pay but twopence pep 
bushel, and apples and pears threepence. 
The varieties of oranges most commonly 
met with in this country are the Saint 
Michael, the Lisbon, the Seville, and the 
Maltese. The first named are in greatest 
repute amongst us on account of the richness 
aud delicacy of their flavour, and may be 
readily known by the smoothness and thin- 
ness of their skins. They are cultivated, ag 
their name indicates, at the island of Saint 
Michael, one of the Azores or Western Islands, 
and also at Terceira and in Saint Mary’s of the 
same group. The China orange is’ grown 
abundantly in Lisbon, Spain, Malta, and the 
Azores; the proper Maltese orange, however, 
is a distinct species, having a pulp of a deep 
blood-red colour. The Seville orange, coming 
only from Spain, possesses a bitter flavour 
and thicker rind, and is chiefly employed in 
the manufacture of wine, shrub, and’ marma- 
lade. Since the reduction of duty it is com- 
puted that the total quantity of oranges 
imported into the United Kingdom cannot 
be less than three hundred millions in round 


already stated, find their way to London. 
The cultivation of oranges im the Western 

Tslands was’ introduced from Portugal ; and 

so genial were the soil and climate found for 


|them, that they have now taken the place 
| of nearly all other produce, and have become 


a most important article of trade from those 
islands, Saint Michael annually exports two 
hundred cargoes of the fruit, amounting to 


jabout two hundred thousand boxes of @ 


thousand oranges each. Terceira ships twent 
or thirty cargoes. Saint Mary’s and Fay: 
however, have not nearly so large an export, 
The culture of oranges in all these islands 
is now as essential to the well-being of 
the inhabitants, as is the growth of rice to 
Hindoos, the produce of the vine to the 
people of southern France, or the yield of 
apples to our countrymen in Devonshire. 
Every family however poor has its gwinta, 
as an orange garden is termed, which may 
number from a dozen to a thousand trees. 
The marriage-portion of a bride of Saint 
Michael consists not of money nor of jewels; 
but of a certain number of orange trees in full 
bearing; and that villager considers himself 
fortunate who can bestow a score of such 
trees on each of his daughters. 

These quintas are prettily laid out; the 
trees being planted in regular rows, with tall 
shady hedges about them of some quick- 
growing plants, which serve to break the 
force of the wind, and so protect the delicate 
blossom and tender young fruit during the 
equinoxes, They require seven years to 
arrive at maturity, during which time greet 
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crops of various kinds are taken from the 
ground, but seldom after the trees are in full 
bearing, unless by the very poor. They are 
planted twenty-five or thirty feet apart, and 
soon attain a height of thirty feet. Great 
ains are taken to keep them thoroughly free 
o the attacks of insects and also well 
praued ; an operation which is performed 
every year. ‘The cultivator in short devotes 
the whole of his working hours and all his 
best energies to the care of his quinta, not 
only during its early growth, but when it has 
arrived at maturity ; for, upon its produce, his 
main dependence is placed, quite as much 
indeed as that of the Irish eottier upon his 
potato-field, The orange is his staff of life, 
The cost, of sheltering one acre of orange 
trees amounts to fifteen pounds sterling ; 
eight pounds for the plants, and a further 
sum of about two pounds for placing them in 
the ground. For seven years they give no 
yield ; during the next three years they pro- 
duce a half crop, and at the end of that time 
may be suid to be in full production. Some 
of these trees attain a great age and an enor- 
mous size ; more than one we have heard of 
as measuring seven feet round the base of the 
stem, Their yield is also great, reaching in 
favourable positions and in good seasons to $0 
much as twenty boxes, of a thousand oranges 
each, from one twee; as many as twenty-six 
thousand fruit have been known to be gathered 
from one of these prolific trees, and it may 


therefore be readily believed that during the 


ripenivg season, large supports have to be 
placed beneath the branches to prevent the 
great weight of fruit from breaking them 
away from the trunk. 

The appearance of the many quintas 
throughout the undulating face of Saint 
Michael, halt hidden amongst dense shades of 
deep green foliage is extremely picturesque, 
Some have their little cottage and patch of 
arden-stuff ; others of ampler dimensions 

ve their “casinhos,” and their rich pleasure- 
grounds and ornamental work; but all are 
surmounted by a tower of wood and a little 
mg cial whence on saint-days, and Sundays, 
and festivals, pennants and flags wave gaily in 
the sunny breeze, aping the fun and frolic 
that is going on below, On these occasions, 
be the occupants rich or poor, no work is 
attempted, Pic-nics, tea-parties of all kinds, 
with singing and dancing, and love-making on 
the soft green sward and under the shade of 
heavily laden fruit trees, whose golden trea- 
sures dance in the summer sea-wind, are the 
only oceupation of the people at those times, 

those cool, pleasant retreats, the maiden 
and her lover, the priest, the peasant, the 
noble, the trader, the busy townsman, all 
congregate; and, with the bright blue 
sky above, the rich green turf below, the 
Merry sound of pipe and tabor, the song 
of birds of gorgeous plumage, the laugh of 
children around and about, the fragrant 
perfume of orange, and citron, and myrtle 
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‘blossoms, floating in the air,—there amidst 


all this grow to maturity the ripe, rich fruit 
that within but one short week, 2 the potent 
aid of wind and steam, sball be after some 
tossing and tumbling, thrust into London 
faces in London thoroughfares, with the 
London cry of “only tour a-penny — fine 
Saint Michael’s!” 

In the quintas of the Azores, the orange 
trees blossom in March and April, when 
copious showers, added to the growing warmth 
of the sun, give new life to vegetation, In 
the best situations the fruit will begin to 
ripen by October, and in the following month 
a gathering may be made of small quantities 
for the ndon market, where the first 
arrivals of the season always command high 
prices aud ready gales, They are, however, 
not in full profusion until January, before 
which time the Portugese seldom taste any. 
By the end of February the whole crop will 
be off the trees, and the greater portion 
away from the islands. In this way the 
trees have not a very long respite between 
the gathering and the blossoming ; they may 
in fact be said to be producing all the year 
round. A variety of other fruits will be 
frequently grown in these quintas, such as 
limes, guavas, citrons, lemons, &c.; but only 
for thre local consumption, oranges being the 
sole article of export, 

Tn Spain and Portugal the orange trees are 
planted and cultivated much in the same man- 
ner as in the islands, but without the necessity 
for shading by high fences. The Porto and 
Seville orange trees do not attain a similar size 
to those of the China and Saint. Michael’s, nor 
do they produee nearly as abundantly. The 
usual annual yield ofa Seville tree will be eight 
thousand, Previous to the reduction of the 
duty on foreign fruit, the importers were 
exceedingly particular in regard to the size 
of the oranges received from Spain and 
Portugal. None beyond a certain dimension 
were shipped to our market ; and, to enable 
ackers of the fruit to determine which 
should go and which be rejected, it was usual 
for them to have a metal ring in their hands 
with which they rapidly gauged the fruit, as 
they received it from the country boats, 
Such oranges as passed through the ring were 
left for packing ; those which were found too 
large were flung into the river ; and we have 
been assured by a traveller that during the 
gathering season he has seen the Douro 
completely covered by the rejected fruit, 
Thus we see one of the destructive effects of 

rotective duties, The waste they occasioned 
n this way of all sorts of foreign produce, was 
enormous. But, happily, no such waste takes 
place now, Under the present system of low 
duties, oranges of all sizes are brought to 
market, and ean now be afforded at a price 
equal to that of our own home-grown apples. 

Lemons are brought in large quantities 
from Sicily, where they are cultivated on 
precisely the same principles as the orange in 
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the Western Islands. They are received, 
however, rather later in the season, and are 

cked in square cases, instead of the peculiar 
ong boxes in which oranges arrive. A large 
proportion of the importation of lemons is 
used for confectionary purposes, whilst the 
juice is in great demand in the royal and 
mercantile navy for the prevention or removal 
of scurvy ; it is also used for manufacturing 
and chemical purposes. 

The transport of the three hundred millions 
of oranges annually consumed in this country 
gives employment to not fewer than two 
hundred and twenty clipper-built schooners. 
These smart vessels may be seen any day 
between December and May discharging 
their cargoes at the various wharves of Lower 
Thames Street, opposite the great heart of 
the British orange world—Botolph and Pud- 
ding Lanes, London. Files of Corporation 
fruit-porters (among the sturdiest and longest- 
lived samples of vested rights and protected 
labour, fostered by the behind-the-age Muni- 
cipality of London), staggering under long 
cases squeezed in at the middle, issue from 
one of those trim schooners, up tall, dangerous 
ladders ; along wet slippery wharves; under 
dark gateways, across crowded muddy Thames 
Street ; through the mazes of Botolph and 
Pudding Lanes, in at a wide portal, and 
finally are lost to sight above a huge wooden 
sloping grating, not unlike a gigantic plate- 
rack, 


It is truly wonderful to see how those heavily 
laden porters contrive to pass through life 
and Botolph Lane without dislocating a few 
of their necks, or deranging the economy of 
their joints. They appear to be at it all day 
long like a busy nest of ants, or a bustling 
hive of bees; and one can but wonder what 
becomes of such myriads of oranges, and how 
many fairs and races they go to; how many 
bottles of ginger-beer and bills of the play 
will be disposed of in their society ; and 
finally, how many falls on the pavement their 
rinds will occasion. 

The huge warehouses in Botolph and 
Pudding Lanes are~ the great fruit em- 
poriums of our metropolis. There floor 
upon floor, story upon story, may be seen 
piled and heaped and blocked up with 
chests, boxes, sacks, baskets, barrels, all 
bursting with their rich fruitiness. In cold 
dark stone cellars, in lofty ground floors, in 
topmost cock-loft, not a foot of space is 
wasted; every square yard is economised, 
and made to perform its utmost func- 
tions. Grapes, chestnuts, pine-apples, pears, 
citrons, hazel-nuts, oranges and faeiean: all 
are there in overwhelming abundance, in 
waggon-loads, in heaped-up piles, in towering 
pyramids, 

A busier and a noisier scene is going on in 
another part of the great “orange territory.” 
In Monument Yard is one of the largest fruit 
firms in this metropolis—in the world. They 
are the brokers who, almost daily during the 
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season, hold auctions of the fruits they have 
on hand, In a long, not over cleanly room, | 
looking out upon the great stone Monument, | 
are some desks, a eclid table, and rows of 
benches, on which, in all sorts of attitudes, 
are to be seen all sorts of fruit buyers. When 
pine-apples, grapes, and French and Dutch 
soft fruit are on sale, the assembly will be 
rather more select ; but for the orange and 
lemon business, the company comprises several 
West-end buyers, with a motley crew of noi 
greasy folks from the purlieus of Duke's 
Place, Covent Garden wad Spitalfields. Those 
men it is who, buying the fruit in lots of 
eight cases, retail them out at a good profit to 
costermongers and small shopkeepers. 

We have said before, that the earliest 
oranges brought to the market command a 
high fancy price, and are eagerly bought up, 
Besides this inducement, there is not a little 
spirit of rivalry amongst the different fruit 
brokers, and it is always a great point to be 
the first in the market with new fruit. To 
attain this great efforts are made. Steamers 
are now used to bring the first parcels 
of oranges from Portugal, whilst the fastest 
sailing clipper schooners are engaged for the 
first shipments of the Saint Michael crop. 
Here we find the railway stepping in, and 
accomplishing what was never before thought 
of. The London and South-Western Railway 
keeps up a continuous stream of traffic be 
tween the Southampton waters and the 
Thames. So much energy, indeed, has lately 
been thrown into this line, that Southampton 
is thought by many to bid fair at no a 
distant day to become a huge London D 
and bonded warehouse. 

Let us see what this company does for the 
orange dealers of London. 

The fruit sales in Monument Yard have 
not yet come on; the noisy room is empty ; @ 
dozen clerks have totalled up the day’s work. 
The principals are about to leave their desks, 
when lo! a telegraphic message from South- 
ampton gives them notice that one of their 
orange clippers is in sight off the port. Allis 
bustle in the office at Monument Yard, and 
in a few minutes circulars are conveyed by 
messengers to the buyers north, south, east 
and west of the metropolis, informing them 
that by ten o’clock on the following mornin 
their first parcel of the new Saint Mich: 
crop will be on view in their ware-rooms, 
The orange clipper reaches the Southampton 
Docks before night. By an arrangement made 
with the Custom-House authorities, a portion 
of the cargo is landed “under bond,” and ia 
that state loaded in the covered waggons of 
the railway company. Steam soon wafts them 
to London. They are safely housed in the 
company’s depot at Nine Elms. Before break 
of day next morning they are loaded in & 
barge. A deep fog comes on, promising to 
disappoint the fruit buyers equally with the 
brokers. The fog clears up, but the tide has | 
turned dead against the barge bound t | 
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Nicholson’s wharf. Once more steam comes 
to the rescue. A spare “ Bachelor” or “ Wed- 
ding-ring,” or “ Citizen A,” is hired to tug it 
up against wind and tide, and all is safe, The 
wharf is reached, the boxes of new fruit are 
landed, and in a few minutes more the oranges 
which, on the previous evening were skim- 
ming the British Channel, will be tasted in 
the show-room in Monument Yard, 

The directors of the South-Western Rail- 
way are not content with what they have 
already achieved, One triumph leads to 
another, and having succeeded, as_ thus 
shown, in placing the Channel and the 
Thames wharves next door to each other, 
they are now intent upon erecting such a 
commodious range of warehouses at the Nine 
Elms terminus as shall serve as bonded store- 
rooms, where, if they choose; the importers of 
goods may expose their produce to their cus- 
tomers, and where bargains may be made 
without the necessity for dispatching cargoes 
to the city. The company have purchased an 
extensive tract of river frontage for the pur- 
pose, and are now at work upon this huge pile. 
It is certain that any arrangement which may 
tend to relieve the great metropolis of some 
of its redundant traffic, to lessen the dense 
crush in the too-thronged streets, will prove a 
boon that should uot be too lightly thought 
of, provided the interests and requirements of 
commerce are equally cared for. 

Our picture of “ Oranges and Lemons” will 
scarcely be complete without a passing notice 
of the great Hebrew fruit mart in Duke’s 
Place. The correct name of this locality is 
Saint James’s Place, and it is supposed that 
its more popular title had its origin in a 
certain “ Duke’s Palace” which stood upon 
the spot when London’s wealthy citizens con- 
gregated about Tower Hill, the London Wall, 
and Bishop’s Gate, At the present time there 
is small vestige of anything ducal about the 
spot. It has not its like anywhere about the 
| metropolis, and to be thoroughly understood 
must be seen. It is true that Duke’s Place is 


dirty and rickety; yet, in spite of this, there 
is an air of Orientalism, of Eastern inde- 
pendence, which gives a charm even to the 


dingy wares and the empty packages, The 
open-air shops, piled up with ripe, lus- 
cious, radiant fruit, are duplicates of the 
Indian bazaars we have walked through in 
our Eastern travels, though without their 
sunshine. The handsome nut-brown, dark- 
haired daughters of Israel, jewelled and 
ribboned, and smiling, seen dimly amidst the 
shadows of those murky spots, appear like 
breathing pictures of a master hand. 

All day and every day, Saturdays alone 
excepted, these busy “ fruit-wives” ply their 
avocations, whilst their lords and masters are 
out on weighty matters, attending fruit sales 
at the broker’s, inspecting and valuing cargoes 
of newly-landed oranges and nuts, or gather- 
ing information, or bartering, or a thousand 
other things by which they may “ put money 
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in their purse.” If we credit the words of the 
dark-haired maid of Judah who is counting 
out a hundred of oranges into a retailer's 
basket—and gallantry bids us not doubt her— 
she is selling her fruit at precisely the price 
it cost ; a marvellous proceeding truly, and 
which induces astonishment that all Duke’s 
Place has not been forced through the Insol- 
vent Court years ago! We could not avoid 
asking ourself, if this be so, whence come the 
glittering rings and gay ear-rings worn by 
our bright-eyed informant ? and whence too 
the rich furniture and costly fittings that 
peer at us through the thick atmosphere 
from first-floor windows? Aladdin, we are 
told, had his precious stores of jewelled wealth 
in marvellous gardens far underground ; the 
magicians of Duke’s Place cultivate their 
trees of precious stones on the first and 
second floors. 

Fridays and Sunday mornings are the great 
fair days of orange and nut dealing in this 
quarter. At such times it presents a busy 
aspect with the motley crowd of men, boys 
and women from all parts of the metropolis, 
—the “costers” of London, and who are 
said to number about four thousand. Carts, 
hand-barrows, flats, baskets, sacks, all are 
ready for their destined loads ; and so active 
are these people, that in a few hours all will 
be again quiet; the business of the day is 
done, and it is not an unusual thing for one 
of these Duke’s Place merchants to handle 
between one and two hundred pounds within 
a very brief space of time. 

There are features of this trade which it 
may be well not to overlook in our brief 
notice, for though not apparent at first sight, 
they are importait in their results. One of 
them is the encouragement which the in- 
creasing trade in oranges and lemons gives to 
the building and navigating of clipper ships. 
Fruits so perishable as these demand a rapid 
transit ; and hence, although steam does 
much, there has, with the expanding trade, 
grown up a large class of fast-sailing, well- 
manned schooners, equal in most respects to 
any gentleman’s yacht, affording an admirable 
training for efficient sailors and masters, 

The part played by oranges and lemons 
in improving the health of our large town 
populations, is not less important; vast 
numbers of the rer classes would be 
otherwise debarred from the use of any 
anti-scorbutic during the spring .and early 
summer, a period when the absence of vege- 
tables and home-grown fruits renders such 
things as oranges doubly valuable, 

The juice of lemons, or “lime-juice,” as 
it is called, is equally valuable during long 
voyages at sea, where of necessity access to 
vegetables and fruit is out of the question, 
and where a more than usual quantity of salt 
meat must be consumed. It is not too much 
to say that thousands of lives have been 
saved by the use of lime-juice on board ship, 
whilst millions of lives on shore have been 
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prolonged and rendered more enjoyable by | more ‘than once provided ‘for them by the 
the cheapening of oranges. | charity of the neighbouring gentry, ‘but 
etic ———______ jscarcely one woman has given them her coup- 
SHARPENING THE SCYTHE. tenance. 
| ‘The short life of the scythe-stone cutter is 
Tn the heart of a high table-land that over-}also always liable to be abruptly ended, 
looks many square leagues of the rich scenery | Safety requires that fir poles from the neigh- 
of Devonshire, the best scythe-stone is found. | bouring wood should be driven in one by one 
The whole face of the enormous cliff in which | on either side of him, and a third flat stake 
it is contained is honeycombed with ‘minute |be laid across to make the walls and roof 
quarries ; half-way down there is a waggon | safe, as the digger pushes his long ‘burrow 
road, entirely formed of the sand cast out from | forward. Cheap as these fir poles are, they 











a number of masks and respirators have been 


‘and therein was lodged old Markham, who 


them. To walk along that vast soft terrace | 
on a July evening is to enjoy one of the most 
delightful scenes in England. Forests of ‘fir 
rise overhead like cloud on cloud ; through 
openings of these there peeps the purple 
moorland stretching far southward to the | 


Roman Camp, and barrows from which spears | is necessary to buy fir poles for the support of 


and skulls are dug continually. ‘Whatever 
may be underground, it is all soft and bright | 
above, with heath and wild flowers, about | 
which a breeze will linger in the hottest noon. | 


Down to the sand road the breeze does not | 
come ; there we may walk in calm, and only | 
see that it is quivering among the topmost | 
trees. From the camp the Atlantic can be 
seen, but from the sand road the view is more | 
limited, though many a bay and headland far | 
beneath show where the ocean of a past age 
rolled. Fossils and shells are almost as plen- 
tiful within the clift as the scythe-stone itself, | 
and wondrous bones of extinct animals are | 
often brought to light. 

All day long, summer and winter, in the | 
sombre fir-groves may be heard the stroke of | 
the spade and the click of the hammer ; a} 
hundred men are at work like bees upon the | 
cliif, each in his own cell of the great honey- | 
comb, his private passage. ‘The right to dig 
in his own burrow each ot these men has pur-| 
chased for a trifling sum, and he toils in it 
daily. ‘Though it is a narrow space, in which 
he is not able to stand upright, and can} 
searcely turn,—though the air in it that he'| 
breathes is damp and deadly,—though the | 
colour in his cheek is commonly the hectic of | 
consumption, and he ‘has a cough that never 
leaves’ him night or day,—though he will 
himself remark that he does not know amongst 
his neighbours one old mau,—and though, all 
marrying early, few ever see a father with his 
grown-up son, yet, for all this, the scythe-stone 
cutter works in his accustomed way, and lives 
his short life merrily, that is to say, he drinks 
down any sense or care that he might have. 
These poor men are almost without exception 
sickly drunkards, The women of this com- 
munity are not much healthier. It is their 
task to cut and shape the rough-hewn stone 
into those pieces wherewith “the mower 
whets his scythe.” ‘The thin particles of dust 
that escape during this process are very per- 





| dissipation helps to a more swift decay. 


cavern by carrying the stone away in little 
| baskets, as he brings it out’to them. 


are too often dispensed with. There ig 
scarcely one of the hundred mined entrances 
of disused caverns here to be seen, through 
which some crushed ‘or suffocated workman 
has not been brought out dead. The case 
is common, A man cannot pay the trifle that 


his cell walls ; the consequence is, that sooner | 
or later, it must almost inevitably happen that 
one stroke of the pickaxe shall produce a fall 
of sand behind him, and set an impassable | 
barrier between him and the world without, | 
It will'then be to little purpose that another 
may be working near him prompt to give the 
alarm and get assistance ; tons upon tons of 
heavy sand divide ‘the victim from the 
rescuers, and they must prop and roof their | 
way at every step, lest they too perish. Such | 
accidents are therefore mostly fatal ; if the 

man was not at once crushed by a fall of sand 

upon him, he has been cut off from the outer 

air, and suffocated in his narrow worm-hole. 

Whiteknights is a small village at the foot of | 
this cliff, inhabited almost entirely by persons | 
following this scythe-stone trade. The few 

agricultural labourers there to be met with | 
may be distinguished at a glance from their | 
brethren of the pits ; the bronzed cheeks from 

the hectic, the muscular frames from the | 
bodies which disease has weakened, and which | 
The | 
cottages are not ill built, and generally stand | 
detached in a small garden ; their little porches | 
may be seen of an evening thronged with dirty | 
pretty children, helping father outside his | 








Beside the Lutarivulet, which has pleasanter | 
nooks, more flowery banks, and falls more | 
musical than any stream in Devon ; beside | 
this brook, and parted by a little wood of 
beeches and wild lative from the village, is 4 
very pearl of cottages. Honeysuckle, red 
rose, and sweet briar hold it entangled in a- 
fragrant network ; they fall over the little 
windows, making twilight at midnoon, yet 
nobody has ever thought of cutting them 
away or tying up a single tendril. Grand- 
father Markham and his daughter Alice, with 
John Drewit, her husband and master of the 
| house, used to live there, and they had three | 





nicious to the lungs ; but, as usual, it is found 
impossible to help the ignorant sufferers by 
anything iv the form of an idea from without ; 


little children, Jane, Henry, and Joe. 
A little room over the porch was especially 
jmeat. It was the best room in thie cottage, 
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had, so far as the means of his children went, 


the best of board'as well. He was not a very 


| old man, but looked’ten years older than he | 


was, and his hand shook through an infirmity 
more grievous than age. He was a gin- 
drinker. John Drewit-had to work very hard 
to keep not only hisown household in food 
and clothing, but also his poor old father-in- 
| Jaw in drink. 

John was a hale young man when first I 
knew him, but he soon began to alter, As soon 
| as it was light he was away to the sand-cliff by 
| apleasant winding path through the beech wood 
| and up the steps which his own spade had cut. 
| One or two of them he had made broader 
|| than the rest at intervals, where one might 
| willingly sit down to survey the glory spread 
beneath ; the low, white, straw-thatched farms 
gleaming like light amongst the p.sture-lands, 
|| the little towns each with its shining river, 
| and the great old city in the hazy distance ; 
the high beacon hills, the woods, and far as 
| eye could see the mist that hung over the 
immense Atlantic. This resting on the upward 
| path, at first a pleasure, became soon a matter 
| of necessity, and that, too, long before the 
cough had settled down upon him’; few men 
in Whiteknights have their lungs so whole 
that they can climb up to their pits without a 
| halt or two. 
| The old man helped his son-in-law some- 
| times; he was a good sort ot old man by 
| nature, and not a bit more selfish than a 


|| drunkard always must be. He ground the 
| rough stones into shape at home, minded the 
_ children in his daughter’s absence, and even 
| used the pick himself when he was sober. 
John, too, was for his wife’s sake tolerant of 

_ the old ‘man’s infirmity, though half his little 
earnings went to gratify the old man’s app 
e, 


| tite. At last necessity compelled him to 
as he thought, undutiful. Print after print 
vanished from the cottage walls, every 
_ little ornament, not actually necessary furni- 
ture, was sold: absolute want threatened the 
household, when John at last stated firmly, 
though tenderly, that grandfather must give 
up the gin-bottle or find some other dwelling. 
| Alice was overcome with tears, but when 
appealed to by the old man, pointed to her 
| dear husband, and bowed her head to his 


| Wise words. 


For two months after this time, there 
were no more drunken words nor angry 
tongues to be heard within John’s pleasant 
cottage. Nothing was said by daugliter 
or by son-in-law of the long score at the 
public-house that was being paid off by in- 
stalments ; the daughter looked no longer 
at her father with reproachful eyes, and the 
children never again had to be taken to 


bed before their time—hurried away from | 


the sight of their grandfather’s shame. At 
last, however, on one Sunday evening in 
July, the ruling passion had again the mas- 
tery; Markham came home in a worse state 
than ever; and in addition to the wtsual 








debasement, it was evident ‘that he was 
possessed also by some maudlin terror, that 
he had no hee to express. 

Leaving him on his bed ina lethargic sleep, 


John sallied forth as usual at dawn ; his boys, 


Harry and Joe, carrying up for him his 
miner’s spade and basket. Heavy hearted as 
he was, he could not help being gladdened 
by the wonderful beauty of the landscape. 
His daughter told me that she never saw him 
stand so long looking at the country—he 
seemed unwillingly to leave the sunlight for 
his dark, far winding burrow. His burrow 
he had no reason to dread. Poverty never 
had pressed so‘hard upon John Drewit as'to 
induce him to sell away the fir props that 
assured the saféty of his life. Often and 
often had his voice been loud against those 
mén, who, knowing of the mortal danger to 
which ‘they exposed their neighbours, gave 
drink or money ‘in exchange for them to the 
foolhardy and vicious, Great, therefore, was 
his horror when he went into his cave that 
morning, and found that his'own props had 
been removed. They had not been taken 
from the entrance, where a passer-by might 
have observed their absence; all was right 
for the first twenty yards, but beyond that 
distance down to the end of his long toil- 
worn labyrinth every pole was stripped 
away. Surely he knew at once that it was 
not an enemy who had done this; he knew 
that the wretched old man who lay stupified 
at home, had stolen and sold his life defence 
for drink. ‘All that the poor fellow told his 
boys was that they should keep within the 
safe part of ‘the digging while he himself 
worked on into the rock as usual. Three or 
four times he brought out a heap of scythe- 
stones in his basket, and then he was seen 
alive no more. 

Harry, his eldest son, was nearest to the 
unpropped passage when the sandcliff fell. 
When he heard his father call out suddenly, 
he ran at once eagerly, running towards the 
candle by which the miner worked, but on a 
sudden all was dark ; there was no light from 
candle or from sun—before and behind ‘was 
utter blackness, and there was a noise like 
thunder in his ears. The whole hill seemed 
to have fallen upon them both, and many tons 
of earth parted ‘the father from his child. 
The sand about the boy did not press on him 
closely. A heavy piece of cliff that held 
together was supported by the narrow walls 
of the passage, and his fate was undetermined, 
He attended only to the mufiled sounds 
within the rock, from which he knew that his 
father, though they might be the sounds of 
his death struggle, still ‘lived. 

To the people outside the alarm had 
instantly been given by the other child, and 
in an incredibly short space of time ‘the 
labourers from field and cave came hutrry- 
ing up to the rescue. Two only could 
dig ‘together, two more propped the way 
behind them foot by foot; relays eagerly 
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waited at the entrance ; and not an instant daughter Jane has married a field labourer, 
was lost in replacing the exhausted work-|and her sons, by whom she is now well sup- 
men. Everything was done as quickly, and, | ported, have never set foot in a pit since they 
at the same time, as judiciously as possible =| Toe 


st their father. 
the surgeon had at the first been ridden for, } ———————____________ 
at full speed, to the neighbouring town ; OUR COACHMAN. 
brandy and other stimulants, a rude lancet— Our Coachman smokes a mighty pipe, 
with which many of the men were but too And through a hedge of beard looks grim, 
well practised operators, -— bandages and Wears breeks with sable leathern stripe, 
blankets were all placed ready at hand: for And square knee-patch, a wondrous trim! 
the disaster was so common at Whiteknights And short blue coat with orange rim, 
that every man at once knew what was pro- And spurs, as though to ride by turns, 
per to be done. Those who were not actively While on the shining hat of him 
engaged about the cave, were busy in the In brass a regal eagle burns, 
construction of a litter—perhaps a bier—for Not Plocadiliy, not Obeapeiée, == 
Seettiee siden (Shek Rare) can fh 
How this could have happened ? was the He drives from Prussia into France. 
whispered wonder. John was known to be 
far too prudent a man to have been working He wields his team with grunt-like words, 
without props, and yet fresh ones had to be His whip is like a carters whip, 
supplied to the rescuers, for they found And slung with pied and tassel’d cords 
none as they advanced. The poor widow— a Sleeps the shrill servant of his lip ; 
every moment made more sure of her be- “Well ui roar and strange ye-hip 
. ; ; ell climbs each sturdy club-tail steed, 
reavement—stood a little way aside ; having eee hits Gia onthe 00 : 
y rush, without a slip, 
begged for a spade and been refused, she In rattling, jingling, jolting speed. 
stood with her two children hanging to her And now through rugged streets we roll, 
apron, staring fixedly at the pit’s mouth. And now our Coachman’s pensive soul, 
Down at the cottage there was an old man Pour’d through the horn, apprises France 
invoking Heaven’s vengeance on his own Tis we—the Prussian Diligence! 
grey head and reproaching himself fiercely 
with the consequences of his brutal vice ; he WHERE ARE THEY ? 
had stolen the poles from his son’s pit on sina 
the previous morning, to provide himself} We have not the slightest desire of trench- 
with drink; and on that very day even|ing on the province or interfering with the 
before he was quite recovered from his yester-| circulation of the numerous compendious 
day’s debauch, he was to see the victim of| little works, the authors of which are so 
his recklessness brought home a lifeless heap.; desirous to know Who’s Who? What's 
He saw John so brought in, but with the| What? or Which is Which? in eighteen 
eyes of a madman ; his brain, weakened by/| hundred and fifty-three, four, or five. We 
drunkenness, never recovered from that /| hope that the result of their inquiries will be 
shock. eminently satisfactory to them; and that 
Basket and barrow had been brought full | they will allow us to confine ourselves to the 
out of the pit a hundred times; and it was | speculative query, “ Where are they ?” 
almost noon before, from the bowels of the| Yes; where are they? “Whom?” you may 
very mountain as it seemed, there came up a|ask. To which we answer—People—people 
low moaning cry. “My child, my child,” | who do and are doing the most extraordinary 
murmured the mother: and the digging | things around us daily and hourly; but with 
became straightway even yet more earnest,| whom, in our whole life long, we seem for- 
almost frantic in its speed and violence.|bidden to come in contact, and regarding 
Presently into the arms of Alice little Harry} whose whereabout we must needs be per- 
was delivered, pale and corpse-like, but|petually perplexed. They must be some- 
alive ; and then a shout as of an army was| where, these people, yet we never saw them, 
set up by all the men. never shall see them, perhaps ; we may have 
They dug on until after sunset—long after | sate next them at dinner yesterday, ridden in 
they had lost all hope of finding John/|the same omnibus, occupied the next seat in 
alive. His body was at last found. It| the pit, thesame pew at church, jostled against 
was placed upon the litter, and taken, | them in the city, five minutes ago, yet we are 
under the soft evening sky, down through| no wiser, and must ramble up and down the 
the beech wood home. Alice walked by its| world till our span is accomplished, and our 
side, holding its hand in hers, speechless, | ramblings are ended, still bootlessly repeating 
and with dry eyes. She never knew until} the question, “Where are they ?” 
after her father’s death, how her dear John| A chief cause for our distressing uncer- 
was murdered. She used to wonder why | tainty as to where the people we are in search 
the old man shrank from her when she/|of are to be found, lies in the disagreeable 
visited him, as she often did, in his confine-| uniformity of costume prevalent in the pre- 
ment. The poor widow is living now, though |sent day. We are worse off than were we 
she has suffered grief and want. Her | placed as observers in some savage country 
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| where the inhabitants wore no clothes at all ; | 
for there, at least, the chief might be recog- 
nised by the extra quantity of paint he 
adorned himself with ; and we might in time 
become sufficiently initiated in the mysteries 
of tattoo to tell the medicine man from the 
peon, the young warrior from the old brave. | 


But may I ask how are we to tell any 


one man from another (our own immediate 
acquaintances excepted) by his dress alone. 
The millionnaire may be walking past us in 
an intense state of seediness, and the spend- 
thrift may hustle us half into the gutter in all 
the bravery of “ heavy-swelldom,” cane, and 
| jewellery. There is a judge, I have heard, who 
dresses like the frequenter of race-courses ; 
I have had pointed out to me a Peer of the 
Realm whom I should have taken for a waiter 
at a city chop-house ; and I myself know an 
| actor—a very humorous and jocular comedian 
| indeed—who looks like a professed member 
| of the Society of Jesuits. Really, what 
with the moustache movement, the detec- 
tive police, the cheap clothing establish- 
ments, the shirt-collar mania, the intro- 
duction and wearing, by peaceable business 
every-day men, of the wildest and most in- 
congruously picturesque garments — such 
as ponchos, togas, vicunas, siphonias, &c.— 
nobody knows who or what anybody else 
is; and the father may go searching for his 
children, and the child for his parent, and the 
wife for her husband, all echoing and re- 
echoing, like Montaigne with his “ Que-sais- 
je?”—the one frivolous and vexatious, yet 
recondite interrogation, “ Where are they ?” 

Of course the public enunciation of this 
demand will lead to the reception of some 
| thousands of letters by the conductors of this 
| journal from parties anxious to give full in- 
| formation of where they are. They will be 
| astonished that we have been so long ignorant 
of their whereabouts ; and our “ Where are 
they ?” will be quite swamped and put to 
shame by a chorus of “ We are here; we are 
there ; we are everywhere.” None will abstain 
from communicating their local habitations 
and names to us; save those who have some 
strong private and personal reasons for keep- 
ing ita dead secret, where they are at all. 
Meanwhile, pending the communicativeness of 
the oue class, and the reticence of the other, 
where are they all, nevertheless ? 

Where, for instance, are the vast majority 
of the advertisers and the people that are 
advertised for? and, more than that, what 
sort of people can they be? The Times is 
full of such subjects for speculation; and I 
dare say the clerks who receive the advertise- 
ments themselves, and the compositors who 
set them up, and the press-readers who revise 
them, often pause in the midst of their task 
to wonder where the seekers and the sought 

Where is the “gentleman who wit- 
nessed the brutal assault” on the other 
gentleman getting out of a Chelsea omnibus 
on Tuesday the twenty-second instant, and 


WHERE ARE THEY ? 


who would confer an inestimable favour if he 
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would look in at No. 3, Muggleston Street, 
Pimlico? Will he ever confer this inesti- 
mable favour, this gentleman? Alas, we 
may search the reports of the police 
courts and the Middlesex Sessions for 
months, years, and find no sign of him! 
The assaulter and the assaulted, the lawyers 
and the witnesses, may all have settled their 
little business long since. Lawyers may have 
been instructed, and they in their turn may 
have instructed counsel, costs may have been 
incurred, charged, taxed, paid, not paid, sued 
for; the aggrieved party may at this very 
moment be expiating his rash desire to obtain 
justice, in Whitecross Street or the Queen’s 
Bench ; the villian who committed the gross 
assault may be ceolly puffing his cigar on the 
deck of the Lively Dolphin, bound for Mel- 
bourne ; the gentleman who witnessed the 
affray may be (without the slightest 
cognisance of his propinquity) sailing with 
him on the salt sea, or in another ship 
on the same sea, or lying near him at the 
bottom of the sea itself; the lawyers may be 
dead, their daughters dowered with, or their 
sons spending, the costs ; the Pimlico omnibus 
may be broken to pieces or burnt, or we may 
be hailing it at this very moment. The affair 
may have taken all, or any, or none of these 
turns. How do we know? what do we 
know ? 

Where is the party who called on Messrs. 
Ruggles and Fuggles in the course of last 
September, and who is requested to call again ? 
What did he call for ? Was it to tell Ruggles 
that he was his long-lost son, supposed to 
have gone down with all hands on board the 
Chowder-Ally, outward-bound East India- 
man, twenty years ago? Was it to ask Rug- 
gles and Fuggles if they had heard i tae | 
of his (whose ?) long-lost daughter, suppose 
to have gone down with all hands in the 
Mango, homeward-bound West Indiaman, 
ten years ago? Was it merely to pull Rug- 
= nose or to call Fuggles a liar; and do 

uggles and Fuggles desire to see him again 
in order to serve him with a notice of action, 
or to confess that they were in the wrong, 
and tender him the hand of reconciliation ? 
Where is he, finally? Reading the Times at 
this very moment perhaps, and in his 
anxiety to learn the latest news from the 
East, deliberately skipping the advertisements; 
troubled with a short memory may be, and 
with the paragraph beneath his eyes, quite 
forgetting Ruggles and Fuggles’s names, and 
that he ever called on them at all; or, very 
probably, fully mindful of his September visit, 

ut determined to see Ruggles and friend at 
Jericho before he trusts himself within twenty 
miles of their house again. Perhaps, my dear 
reader, you may be the party who called, and 
when this meets your eye, will rush off to 
Ruggles’s incontinent, or to Peele’s Coffee- 
house, to consult the files of the Times for 
the date of the advertisement—or without 
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a moment’s delay will proceed to put the} 
breadth of ‘the British Channel between 
Ruggles, Fuggles, and yourself. 

Where are the “descendants (if any) 
of Jean Baptiste Pierre Jouvin, who was 
supposed to have been a French Hugue- 
not refugee in London, about the year 
sixteen hundred and eighty ?” Wherever can 
the individual be, who seeks to find out de- 
scendants from so remote a stock? Is he 
Methusaleh, the wandering Jew, Isaac 
Laquedem, or the laborious historian of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
seeking to verify some document, to elicit 
some fact, to authenticate some date? Or is 
there perchance some Jouvin yet alive, a 
Protestant and a Frenchman, anxious to learn 
tidings of his old Huguenot ancestor—a rich 
Jouvin, a pious Jouvin, a kindly Jouvin, 
yearning to share his riches and his love with 
some one bearing his name, and descended 
from the race that suffered for the faith in the 
bad days of old? Or does the advertisement 
emanate—dreadful thought !—from some wily 
Jesuit or fierce Inquisitor’s great grandson 
cherishing ancestral bigotry and ancestral 
hatred—actuated by fanatical hostility ‘to- 
wards Huguenotism in general and Jouvin 
in particular, and thirsting to decoy him into 
some private Inquisition, there to torture | 
him on a private rack or burn him at a’pri- 
vate stake. Where are the descendants 
(if any) of J. B. P. Jouvin? Have they 


kept their father’s name, and faith, and 
trade, and do they yet ply the shuttle and! 


weave the rich silks in gloomy Spitalfields. | 


Miserable uncertainty! There may be 
Jouvins yet, but they may have re-emigrated 
—degenerated—their very name may have 
become corrupted. One may be by this time | 
an Irishman—say Father O’Jowler, consign- | 
ing (in oratory) Protestants to torment and | 
on the little steps of his little altar fiercely 
denouncing the British Government, the 
Saxon race, and the ‘theory of the earth’s 
movement. One Jouvinmay have emigrated 
to America, and in process of time transmuted 
himself into Colonel ‘Gracchus Juvvins, that 
fierce pro-slavery Senator and (prior to his | 
bankruptcy and “‘absquatulation” from the | 
state of New York) ardent Free Soiler. There | 
may be descendants of Jouvin in England, 
debased, degenerated into Joggins, and, all 
unconscious ‘that their ancestors were silk- 
weavers in Spitalfields, be keeping coal and 
potatoe sheds in Whitechapel. 

Where on earth are the people who/| 
send conscience-money to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer? Absence of income and 
conscience (at least towards such a vague 
mentor as the government financier) would | 
of course ‘prevent my ever sending him 
halves of notes for unpaid income tax. Did 
you ever know any one who did? Can you 
point out to me one single gentleman with a 
white waistcoat, a broad-brimmed hat and a 
watch and seals, and say—“‘There goes T. J., 
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(Conducted by 
or L. B., who sent the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer fifty pounds yesterday on account 
of taxes unpaid.” Yet these conscientious men 
must be somewhere or other. What are they 
like? I have a fanciful theory—founded on 
what basis I am, I confess, quite at a loss to 
tell—that the majority of these men of con- 
science are men with white waistcoats, 
broad-brimmed ‘hats, watches and seals; 
furthermore, that they all wear low shoes, 
and take snuff from massive golden boxes, 
They are all immensely rich, of course ; and 
the conscience-dockets in their cheque-books 
are mingled with numerous others relating to 
donations to charitable institutions, police- 
court poor-boxes, and cases of real distress, I 
can fancy the entries in their diaries running 
somewhat thus : “Attended board-meeting of 
orphan sympathisers at twelve ; relieved the 
destitute ut half-past twelve; gave away 
soup-tickets at one ; flannels and coals at two; | 
drew check for fifty pounds and enclosed it to | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as conscience 
money at three.” I wonder how long after | 
they have defrauded the revenue to any con- | 
siderable extent their conscience begins to | 
prick them, and how long they battle with 
conscience, and hocus him, and smother him, | 
and refuse to listen to his still small voice. I | 
wonder when it is they are at last persuaded 
to make restitution, and how they do it— 
whether with the ineffable felicity of well- 
doing, or with the uneasy satisfaction of | 
atoning by a partial disgorgement for a | 
grievous roguery, or with the tremour of de- | 
tection, or the sullenness of self-reproach, or | 
the horror of despair. Are the conscience- | 
money senders, after all, not the white waist- | 
coated, low-shoed men I have figured to my- | 
self, but hard, stern, gaunt, grisly lawyers, | 
bill discounters, bailiffs to great landlords, | 
speculators, guardians, committee men, trus- | 
tees, amd the like? Are they suddenly 
overtaken ‘with such a sharp and quick | 
remorse for the injuries they have inflicted on | 
those over whom they have power, or who | 
have trusted in them, for the widows they 
have been hard upon, and the orphans whose 
noses they have ground, that in sheer tremour 
and agony of mind they with their trembling 
hands adjust the salves of gold and plasters 
of banknotes to the hidden sores of their 
hearts, and in a desperate hurry send tens 
and twenties and fifties all over the country; 
this to the widows’ almshouse and this to 
the orphans’ asylum; this to the water . 
company for unpaid ‘water-rate; this to the 
gas-company for the falsified meter; this to 
the railway-company for having trave‘led in | 
first-class carriages with second-class tickets, 
or exceeded the allowed quantity of luggage, 
or smoked in defiance of the by-laws ; this 
to the Exchequer in’part compensation of the 
abused commissioners and defrauded collec 
tors of income tax? Whether I am at all | 
right or all wrong in these surmisings, 
imagine the payments of ‘conscience-money 
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are generally payments on account—on very 
small aecount—of the-sums due to individuals | 
or to government, I think if I had ten thou- 
sand ‘a-year, and a great many shares in a 
great mauy mines and railways, all purchased 
at a considerable discount, and all quoted, 
now, at a considerable premium ; if I had a 
large house and many servarits, and my 
aunt in ‘Somersetshire had disinherited my 
disreputable brother Bob in my favour ; if 
my brother Ned’s children (he failed poor 
fellow shortly after I retired from the firm) 
were in a charity school, and Ned’s widow 
(her dowry started us in business) taking in | 
needle-work,—if my last little ventures in | 
slaves in Cuba, and Brummagem guns in | 
Cafiraria, and bowie-knives in Arkansas, and | 
rum and brandy on the Guinea coast had all 
been very successfu],—I think, now and then, 
when I had begun to think that I was getting 
old, and that I had been a:hard man, or that 
Thad the gout, ora fit of indigestion, or the 
blues,—that I could send the halves of a few 
notes to the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
conscience-money :— reading the announce- 
ment of ‘the enclosure in the next morning’s 
Times would help down my tea and toast 
alittle. I think, too, that I should like to 
see my name in a few subscribers’ lists, 
and committee lists, and stewards for public 
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dinner lists, 

Where are the people who advertise | 
children’s cauls for sale? And ‘where, more | 
difficult to find still, are the people who buy | 
them—ay, and give ten guineas for them ?| 
Tt has occurred to me sometimes, ‘wandering | 
through London, to lose my way, and ‘in some | 
unknown street in some little known neigh- | 
bourhood to come suddenly upon a dingy 
shop, in the window of which ‘was the an-| 
nouncement : “A child’s caul to be sold here.” | 
But I never had courage to enter. I never 
had courage to ask to inspect the weird 
article, possessing, according ‘to ‘popular ‘su- 
perstition, moré occultly nautical ‘powers than 
the famed egg-shells in which, unless broken | 
by the cautious egg-spoon at the morning 
breakfast-table, the unholy witches sail about 
in yachting expeditions on their hideous! 
sabbath. I had never the courage to wait | 
till the unknown ‘customer with ‘the ‘ten 
guineas arrived. He does arrive, I believe, 
to this day ; but where he is I know not, 
neither where are the cauls or the children 
that are born with them. ‘The places where 
they are on sale ‘are to be-sure published im 
the advertisement, but don’t believe that the 
original proprietors of the cauls come from 
or live there. The only place where I could 
imagine a child’scuul to be indigenous, would 
be at a herbalist’s, than which, with the 
solitary exception of a ladies’ second-hand 
warehouse, I-do not-know a more mysterious 
and cloudy establishment. 

‘There are two classes of people who, though 
their whereabouts is wrapped in much mys- 
tery I am not very curious about. These are 
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the writers of the cypher or puzzle advertise- 
ments, commencing somewhat in this style :— 


‘* Fxmdobtlnztyivk6oZithhhoStmagllpT T55ggiol 
Yio.” 


And secondly, the monoverbal advertisers : 
—the Pickackifaxes, Boot-jacks, No hearth- 
rug, How about X? and gentlemen of 
that style of literature. I don’t think that 
much good would result to us or to anybody 
if we knew where those worthies were. 
Besides, they, and the makers of appoint- 
ments, and the sayers of soft sayings and the 
talkers of drivelling nonsense in a newspaper, 
with forty thousand subscribers and goodness 
knows how many million readers, enter into 
the category I mean to descant upon some of 
these days when I ask, Where are the 
Ninnies ? 

Where are all the “perpetual commis- 
sioners for witnessing the deeds to be 
executed by ‘married women?” The Lord 
Chancellor is perpetually appointing them ; 
they have all ‘curious mames and ad- 
dresses ; but where are they? I never saw 
a perpetual commissioner ; I never knew a 
married woman who was doomed to go 
through the awful ordeal of executing a deed 
and having it witnessed by one of these dread 
beings. Are they perpetually sitting, these 
commissioners ? Do they never leave off wit- 
nessing the deeds I never saw? There is 
one Hugh Harmer Hollowpenny, dwelling 
at Bettwys-y-boyd,in Wales. Fancy a com- 
missioner having ‘to ‘sit perpetually at Bet- 
twys-y-boyd, to witness the execution of the 
deeds never, under any circumstances what- 
ever, executed by the married women of that 
ilk! 

Where are three-fourths of the barristers 
who are called to the bar? Do they practise, 
do ‘they earn anything, does anybody ever 
see anything of them ? 

The gentlemen who have commissions 
signed by the Lord-Lieutenant, where are 
they? Where is the ‘Court of Lieutenancy of 
ligudon, ‘and who belongs to it? I have seen 
a Jeptity-lieutenunt at a levée, but I want to 
know where he is when he is at home ; what 
he is lieutenant over, and'why,and all about it? 

I don’t care where the dissolute Initials are. 
My private opinion is, that if they are fooolish 
enough to run away ‘from home, their parents 
are well rid of them. I have a little curiosity 
to know where ‘the peopleare who are to call 
in Bedford Row or Southampton Buildings, 
or Lincoln’s Inn, inorder ‘that they may hear 
something to their advantage. I wonder what 
it is! My curiosity is checked by the know- 
ledge ‘that it will not be by any means to my 
advantage to find out ; yet [can’t give up read- 
ing this portion of the Times every morning, 
lest there should be by chance’a stray notice 
hinting that a call of mine somewhere in ‘the 
neighbourhood of the inns of court would be 
advantageous to me, or that there are 
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some odd thousands of unclaimed stock or 
hundreds of unclaimed dividends standing 
in my name in the books of the Bank of 


England. 

here are the cases of real distress,—the 
people who write the appeals to the benevo- 
lent,—the daughters of beneficed clergymen, 
—the widows of distinguished officers? I 
should like to know how many of these 
cases are indeed in real distress, and 
how many are as near as first cousins 
to the honourable society of begging letter 
writers. 

Where are the ' “ Lord Mayor’s swordbear- 
er’s young man,” and the “Lord Mayor’s 
trumpeter’s young man, ” and the “ water- 
bailifi’s young man,’ when not officially 
engaged, and what are they like when not 
officially clothed ? I wonder whether I ever 
dined at Greenwich with the waterbailiff’s 
young man. Where are the yeomen of the 
guard, and the marshalmen, and the sergeant 
trumpeters, and the pursuivants-at-arms, 
when there are no coronation or marriage 
processions, no openings of the House, no 
state visits to the Opera. Do they wear in 
private life those resplendent crimson and 
gold doublets, those symmetrical trunk hose, 
those historical but hideous little hats with 
the red and white roses? Where are they ? 
Where are the innumerable mourning 
coaches in long clothes that followed the 
Duke of Wellington’s funeral the year before 
last? If there were another state funeral, 
would they come out again? 

Where are all the thousands of Ladies of 
Glasgow, Abstainers of Lambeth, and 
Members of the Primitive Church of Ber- 
mondsey, who sign their so many thousand 
names to petitions for the redress of almost 
every imaginable worldly grievance, laid on 
the tables of the Houses of Parliament almost 
every night in the session? Where are the 
people who get up those petitions, and the 
people who write them? And tell me, O 
tell me more than all, where are those peti- 
tions themselves at this present time ? 

Where are they? And who answers 
where? And where, by the by, are all 
the echoes that have been perpetually 
answering where, ever since people began 
to make pene speeches? Where, again, are 
the people who read frothy speeches when 
as are made and reported ? Where are the 
“ per ware too partial friends” who have 
persuaded so many authors to publish? Did 
they know what they were at when they took 
those courses ? Where are nine-tenths of the 
books so persuaded into existence? Do the 
friends read them until they are all imbecile 
together ? Where is the Blank, this——who 
has been the subject of all those verses? What 
does Blank think of them? Is he as 
tired of them as I am, or as you are of me ? 

Still, where are they? Where are, or is, 
that noun of multitude signifying many, the 
Public? What sort of a public isit? Is it 
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‘the “ enlightened British,” the “impat . enlightened British,” the “impatient-of- 
taxation,” the “ generous, ” the “impartial,” 
the . discriminating,” the “indignant,” the 

“exacting,” the “ungrateful?” Have these 
publics any consanguinity with the “many 
headed monster,” the “ mob, ” the “swinish 
multitude,” the “ masses,” the “ populace,” 
the “million?” Has this public anything to 
do with the Republic, aa how much? Is 
this the public which has so loud a Voice, 
and so strong an Opinion upon public 
topics, and a Public Service for the 
advantage of which all our statesmen are so 
particularl anxious ? Where is this highly- 
favoured, highly-privileged, cnoicaneell for, 
much belauded, much abused, always talked 
of, never seen public? I observe that it is 
never present een} it is the subject of a joke 
at the theatre ; which is always perceived to 
be a hit at some other public richly deserving 
it, and not present. Is the public composed 
of the two or three thousand weak-minded 
individuals who take _ Billierson’s Liver 
Pills, and Muley Moloch’s Treasures 
of the Oasis, and Timour the Tartar’s 
Medicated Cream? Are the people who 
read the Reverend Boanerges Blun erbuss’s 
Wickedness of Washing proved by Pro- 
pow the public? Is it the public that 

elieves in the Mission, and Divinity, 
and Angelic Nature of "Thomas Towser, 
ex-shoemaker and prophet, who renounces 
cleanliness and predicts the speedy de- 
struction of the world and the advent of the 
Millennium every Thursday and every Sun- 
day throughout the year, at the east end of 
London ? 

I should like to be informed, if you have 
no objection, where are the rogues who 
put red lead into my cayenne pepper, Vene- 
tian red, fuller’s earth, and bad starch 
into my cocoa; chicory, burnt beans, and 
chopped hay into my coffee; Prussian blue, 
gummed and varnished sloe-leaves, emerald 
green, and bits of birch brooms in my tea; 
chalk, water, calves’ and horses’ brains into 
my milk ; alum, gypsum, and dead men’s 
bones into my bread ; sand and clay into my 
sugar; cabbage leaves, lettuce leaves, hay, 
and brown paper into my tobacco and cigars ; 
glass into my snuff; devil’s dust, rotten 
thread, and evil odours into my clothes ; 
cotton into my silk handkerchiefs ; cast iron 
into my razors; charcoal into my lead 
pencils ; bad brandy, sloe juize, and logwood 
into my port wine ; turpentine, mastic, and 
water into my gin; pyroligneous and oxalic 
acids into my pickle j jar; ground sealing wax 
and pounded sprats into my anchovy sauce ; 
treacle, salt, coculus indicus, and laudanum 
into my porter ; dogs, cats, ‘and horses into 
my sausages ; and drowned wees and kit- 
tens into my mutton pies. here are they, 
the great tribe of Adulterators }—the scoun- 
drels who put villainous nastinesses into 
wholesome food. Mr. Accum may have 
warned us that there is “death in the pot ;” 
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the Lancet may have sent forth its com- 
missioners to analyse samples of teas and 
sugars ; a miscreant may be detected once in 
four years or 80, filling up cases of preserved 
meat with the vilest offal, and neatly packing 
the interior of forage trusses of hay with 
shavings, stones, and dead lambs; these hang- 
dogs—who have in their murderous frauds 
endeavoured to send out death and disease with 
the fleets and armies of England—may have 
| their names gibbeted (in a quiet, gentle- 
manly manner) once or twice in a session 
| during a languid debate in the golden 
House of Lords;— but where are they? 
There is another public whose whereabout 
I am exceedingly anxious to find out,—the 
virtuously “indignant” public,—the public 
that applauds so vehemently in the galleries 
ot criminal courts,—that “with difficulty are 
restrained from tearing to pieces” notorious 
criminals, on their emerging from Bow Street 
after their examination and committal for 
trial. Now, nothing would please me so 
much as to introduce this public, the virtuous 
and indignant public, to the villainous and 
adulterating public; and’gin a public meet a 
public putting red lead into pepper, or sloe- 
| leaves into tea, or offal into hay—and ’gin a 
‘public beat a public, and kick a public, and 
pelt a public, it seems to me that the two 
publics would be very appropriately brought 
| together. 

Where are the people who “go about say- 


ing things?” J never go about saying things 
about other people; yet other people are 
always going about saying things about 
| me. They say (I merely adduce myself as an 


embodiment of anybody), that I have a wife 
alive in Bermuda, and that Lill-treat the Mrs. 
| -Present Writer, alive and resident with me in 
| England, dreadfully. They say I don’t pay my 
rent, and that I have invested fifty-five thou- 
sand pounds in the French funds. They say 
that my plate is all pawned, and that bailiffs 
in livery wait at my table. They say that I 
am about to invade England with ninety 
| thousand men next week; and that I was 
here, disguised as a Lascar crossing-sweeper, 
last Tuesday, reconnoitring. They say I 
have taken to drinking ; that I can’t paint 
any more pictures ; that I have written my- 
self out ; that I lost four thousand pounds on 
the last Chester Cup; that I have exercised 
a sinister influence over the foreign policy of 
| the country, opened despatch-boxes, and tam- 
| pered with despatches. They say I eat an 
ounce-and-a-half of opium every day, and that 
Blims wrote my last pamphlet on Electoral 
Reform, They say I am going to become lessee 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre ; that I set my house 
on fire ten years ago; that I am the “Septimus 
Brown” who was taken into custody in the last 
gambling house razzia; that I have a share 
in the French loan; that I have presented a 
gold snuff-box to the ex-beadle of St. Cle- 
ments Danes ; that I murdered my aunt, my 
cousin, and my brother-in-law years before 
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the commission of the crime for which I am 
now condemned to death; that I am an 
atheist ; that Iam a Jesuit ; that my father 
was hanged ; that I am illicitly related to 
royalty ; that I am to be the new governor of 
Fellow Jack Island ; and that I cut Thistle- 
wood’s head off. Now, where are the people 
who say all these things about me, about you, 
about kings, queens, princes, and chandlers’- 
shop keepers? You don’t “go about ” saying 
such things ; 7 don’t go about saying them ; 
yet somebody goes about saying them. Where 
is your somebody and my somebody? 
Where are they ? 

Where are the Parties in the City to 
whom your money-lender is always obliged 
to apply to obtain the money he lends you ? 
Where is the party who does not like the last 
pame on the bill, and would prefer an addi- 
| tional name? Where is the Other Party, 
the only implacable party, who won't hear of 
any delay in your being sued, sold up, and 
arrested? Where is the Third Party, who 
|is always obliged to be consulted, “ squared,” 
spoken to; who always holds the bill, and 
won't give it up; who was so unfortunately 
present when your friend wished to mention 
that little matter privately to the other 
party, and who consequently prevented its 
satisfactory adjustment? Where is he? I 
ask again, where is he ? 

Where is the “gentleman” who has called 
for us during our absence from home; but 
who returns no more than the hat, umbrella, 
and thermometer which he is supposed to 
have taken from the entrance hall? Where 
is the gentleman for whom the silk-lined 
overcoat, orthe patent leather boots were made, 
but whom they did not fit ; which is the sole 
reason of their being offered to us at so 
reduced a rate? Where is that unflinching 
friend of the auctioneer, a gentleman who has 
such a number and such a variety of articles 
ot property—from ready-furnished freehold 
shooting boxes, to copies of Luther’s Bible— 
and who is always going abroad, or is lately 
deceased 2? Where is the lady who is always 
relinquishing housekeeping, and is so strenu- 
ously anxious to recommend her late cook or 
housekeeper? Whereabouts, I wonder, are 
the two pounds per week which can with 
facility be realised by painting on papier 
mfché, or by ornamental leather work? 

Where is the fortune that is so liberally 
offered for five shillings? Where are the 
smart young men that want a hat? 
Where are all the bad writers whom the pro- 
fessors of penmanship in ‘six lessons are so 
anxious to improve? Where are the fifty 
thousand cures warranted to have been 
effected by De Pompadour’s Flour of Hari- 
coes? Where are all the wonderfully 
| afflicted people who suffered such excruciating 
‘agonies for several years, and were at last 
relieved and cured by two boxes of the pills, 
ortwo bottles of the mixture ; and whoorder, in 
le postscript, four dozen of each to be sent to 


| 
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them immediately, for which they enclose 
postage stamps? Where are the gentlemen of 
ood education, who offer five hundred thanks 
or government appointments, legally trans- 
ferable ? Where are the other gentlemen who 
have the government appointments, and do 
transfer them legally, and accept the thanks, 
and keep the inviolable secrecy which is 
always to be observed, and where, WuErs, I 
say, are the government appointments which 
are “legally transferable ” ? 

Where are the First-rate Men, the Rich 
city Men, the Twenty Thousand Pound 
Men, who are sure to “ come into” every new 
project the moment it is fairly launched ? 
Where are the buyers of all those eligible 
investments—the partakers (for five hundred | 
pounds down) in fortune-making patents for 
articles in universal demand? Whereabouts | 





,in the daily, evening, or weekly papers, aa I 
to find the enthusiastically laudatory criti- | 
cisms of new novels (such as “A de-| 


lightful work.”—T'imes. “The best novel of 


offends the noisy, and whose retirement dig. | 
gusts the restless; the middle path of | 
noble, unpretending, redeeming, domestie, | 


usefulness : stretching out from Home, like 
the rays of a beautiful star, all over the 
world! Yet here have walked the holy 
women of all ages ; a long line of saints and 
heroines ;| whose virtues have influenced 
countless generations, and who have done 
more for the advancement of humanity than 
all the Public Functionists together. Not 
that the comparison bespeaks mucb, or is 
worthy of the sacred Truth. 

A word with ye, O Public Functionists— 
ye damagers of a good cause by loading it 
with ridicule—ye assassins of truth, by bury- 
ing it beneath exaggeration! A woman such 


‘as ye would make her—teaching, preaching, 
voting, judging, commanding a man-of-war, | 
| and charging at the head of a battalion—would 


be simply an amorphous monster, not worth 


the little finger of the wife we would all secure | 
if we could, the tacens et placens uxor, the | 


the day.”—Chronicle. “ An admirable book.” | gentle helpmeet of our burdens, the soother | 
—Examiner. “ Worthy of Fielding.”—Globe) | of our sorrows, and the enhancer of our joys! 

appended to the booksellers’ advertisements? Tmagine a follower of a certain Miss Betsy 
Where are the purchasers of the cerulean| Millar, who for twelve years commanded the 
neck-ties with crimson and gold bars, the Seotch brig, Cloetus—imagine such a one at 


death’s-head shirts, the pea-green gloves that the head of one’s table, with horny hands 


we see displayed in certain hosiers’ shops? | covered with fiery red scars and blackened | 


Where are the libraries which would be | with tar, her voice hoarse and cracked, her 
incomplete without nearly all the new books’ skin tanned and’ hardened, her language 


criticised in the weekly papers ?— and which, | seasoned with nautical allusions and quarter- 


of course, have got them? Where are those | 
hereditary bondsmen, who to free themselves | 
must strike the blow; where is the blow to | 
be struck, and how are the bondsmen to| 
strike it ? 

One question more, and I have done. 
Where are all the people whom we are to 
know some of these days! Where is the 
dear friend to whom, ten years hence, we | 
shall recount what an atrocious villain our 
dear friend of to-day turned out to be? 
Where are they all hidden—the new connec- 
tions we shall form, quite forgetting our 
present ties of blood and friendship? Where 
are the wives unknown, uncourted yet ; the 
children unborn, unthought of, who are to 
delight or grieve us? Where are the after 
years that may come, and where is all that 
they may, and all that we already know they 
must, bring ? 
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No one denies the fact that women have 


deck imagery, and her gait and step the rol 
licking roll of a bluff Jack-tar. She mighit 
be very estimable as a human being, honout- 
able, brave, and generous, but she would not 
be a woman: she would not fulfil one con- 
dition of womanhood, and therefore she 
would be unfit and imperfect, unsuited to her 
place and unequal to her functions, What man 
(moderately sane) would prefer a woman who 
had been a sea captain ten or twelve years, to 
the most ordinary of piano-playing and flower- 
painting young ‘adies? Mindless as the one 
might be, the rough practicality of the other 
would be worse ; and helpless as fashionable 
education makes young ladies, Heaven defend 
us from the virile energy of a race of Betsy 
Millars! Yet one philosopher has actually 
been found, who has had the moral courage 
to quote this lady’s career as a proof that 


women are fitted by nature for offices which . 


men have always assumed to themselves, and 
that it would be a wise, and healthful, and 
a natural state of society which should man 
brigs with boarding-school girls, and appoint 





wrongs ; we wrangle only over the alphabet | emancipated females as their commanders. 
of amelioration. Some advocate her being un-| We wish Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
sexed as the best means of doing her justice ;| the heroie champion of Betsy Millar, no worse 
others propose 
tien, and the further suppression ot her| captainesses, 
individuality, on the homceopathic prin-| In the American Utopia that is to come, 
ae of giving as a cure the cause of the| women are to be voters, barristers, members 
sease, 





to the middle Sacred Way, whose stillness! defiant of brickbats and careless of eggs and 


her intellectual annihila-|fate than to marry one of his favourite sea | 
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‘of congress, and judges. They are to rush # | 
How few open the = gates which lead | the polling-booth, and mount the hustings, | 
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cabbages. They are to mingle with the 
assions and yiolences of men by way of 
asserting their equality, and to take part in 
} theix viees by way of gaining their rights, 
They are to be barristers, too, with real blue 
bags, pleading for murderers and sifting the 
evidenee of divorce eases ;, offices, no doubt, 
highly conducive to their moral advancement 
and the maintenance of their purity, but such 
| as we, being of the old-fashioned and emi- 
| nently unenlightened sehool, would rather 
| not see our wives or daughters engaged in, 
| Of doetoresses we will say nothing. ‘Lhe care 
| and the cure of the sick belong to women, as | 
do all things gentle and loving. And 
though we ean. scarcely reconcile it with our 
present notions of the fitness of things, that a | 
gentlewoman of refinement and delicacy should | 
frequent dissecting-rooms among the crowd of 
young students, and cut up dead bodies and 
| living ones as her mother eut out baby-clothes, 
yet the care of the sick is so holy a duty, that | 
if these terrible means are necessary, they are | 
sanctified by the end, and God prosper those 
who undertake them! But they are not’ 
necessary. Women are better as medical 
assistants than as independent practitioners ;| 
their services are more valuable when obey-| 
ing than when originating orders; and as 
| nurses they do more good than as. doctors. 
Besides, it would be rather an inconvenient 
profession at times, A handsome woman, | 
under forty—or over it—would be adangerous | 
| doctor for most men ; and, as specialities in| 
medicine are quackeries, it woukl be humbug 
| and affectation to shriuk from any cases. For, | 
| admitting the principle that woman’s mission 
| —at least one of them—is to doctor, it must 
be extended in practice to all alike. And we | 
| may imagine various circumstances in which | 
a young doctress would be somewhat embar- 
rassing, if not.embarrassed ; yet what are we 
todo when all the doctors are driven out. of 
the field, and we have no choice left us? And 
| if women are to be our doctors, will they be 
only old women, and uyly ones—will there 
| never be bright eyes or dimpled cheeks among 
| them? It might be very delightful to be 
| cured by a beautiful young woman, instead of 
by acrabbed old man, yet for prudence sake 
| weshould recommend most wives and mothers 
to send for the erabbed old man when their 
sons and husbands are ill; and to be par- 
| ticularly cautious of feminine M.D.’s in 
| general. 
| . One or two points of human nature the 
| Public Functionists and emancipated women 
either siuk or pervert. The instincts above 
| all. The imstinct of protection in man and 
the instinct. of dependence in woman they 
decline to know anything about; they 
see nothing sacred in the fact of maternity, 
no fulfilment of natural destiny im mar- 
riage, aud they find no sanctifying power in 
the grace of self-sacrifice. These are in their 
eyes the causes of woman’s degradation. To 
be equal with man, she must join in the strife 
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with him, wrestle for the distinctions, and 
scramble for the good places. She must no 
longer stand in the shade apart, shedding the 
blessing of peace and calmness om the com- 
batants, when they return home, heated and 
weary, but she must be out in the blazing sun, 
toiling and fighting too, and marking every 
victory by the gravestone of some dear 
virtue, canonised since the world began. 
Homes deserted, children—the most solemn 
responsibility of all—given to a stranger’s 
hand, modesty, unselfishness, patience, 
obedience, endurance, all that has made 
angels of humanity must be trampled 
under foot, while the Emancipated Woman 
walks proudly forward to the goal of the 
glittering honours of publie life, her true 
honours lying crushed beneath her, unnoticed, 
This these noisy gentry think will elevate 
woman. 

Women have grave legal and _ social 
wrongs, but will this absurd advocacy. of exag- 
geration remedy them? The laws which deny 
the individuality of a wife, under the shallow 
pretence of a legal lie; which award different 
punishments for the same vice; the laws which 
class women with infants and idiots, and which 
recognise principlesthey neither extend nor act 
on ; these are the real and substantial Wrongs 
of Women, which will not, however, be 
amended by making them commanders in the 
navy or judges on the bench. To fling them 
into the thick of the strife would be but to 
teach them the egotism and hardness, the 
grasping selfishness, aud the vain-glory of 
men, which it has beem their mission, since 
the world began, to repress, to elevate, to 
soften, and to purify. Give woman public 
functions, and you destroy the very springs of 
her influence. For her influence is, and must 
be, moral more than intellectual—intellectual 
only as filtering through the moral nature ; 
and if you destroy that. moral nature, if you 
weaken its virtues and sully its holiness, what 
of power or influence remains? She will 
gain place and lose power; she will gain 
honours and lose virtues; when she has pushed 
her father or her son to the wall, and usurped 
the seats consecrated by nature to them alone. 
Yes, by nature ; in spite of the denial of the 
Public Functionists. Her flaccid muscles, 
tender skin, highly nervous organisation, and 
aptitude for internal injury, decide the ques- 
tion of offices involving hard bodily labour ; 
while the predominance of instinct over 
reason, and of feeling over intellect, as a rule, 
unfits her for judicial or legislative command. 
Her power is essentially a silent and unseen 
moral influence ; her functions are those of a 
wife and mother. The emancipatists rate these 
functions very lightly, compared with the 
duty and delight of hauling m main-top-sails 
or speechifying at an election. They seem to 
regard the maternal race as a race apart, a 
kind of necessary cattle, just to keep up the 
stock ; and even of these natural drudges the 


most gifted souls may give up their children 
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to the care of others, as queen-bees give their 
young to the workers. Yet no woman 
who does her duty faithfully to her husband 
and children, will find her time unemployed, 
or her life incomplete. The education of her 
children alone would sufficiently employ any 
true-hearted woman ; for education is not a 
matter of school-hours, but of that subtle 
influence of example which makes every 
moment a seed-time of future good or ill. 
And the woman who is too gifted, too intel- 
lectual, to find scope for her mind and heart 
in the education of her child, who pants for a 
more important work than the training of an 
immortal soul, who prefers quarter-decks and 
pulpits to a still home and a school-desk, is 
not a sea captain, nor a preacher by mis- 
sion—she is simply not a woman. She is 
a natural blunder, a mere unfinished sketch ; 
fit neither for quarter-decks nor fur home, 
able neither to command men nor to educate 
children. 

But the true Woman, for whose ambition a 
husband’s love and her children’s adoration 
are sufficient, who applies her military in- 
stincts to the discipline of her household, and 


whose legislative faculties exercise themselves | 


in making laws for her nursery; whose 
intellect has field enough for her in com- 
munion with her husband, and whose heart 
asks no other honours than his love and 
admiration ; a woman who does not think it 
a weakness to attend to her toilette, and who 


does not disdain to be beautiful ; who believes | 


in the virtue of glossy hair and well-fitting 
gowns, and who eschews rents and ravelled 
edges, slipshod shoes, and audacious make- 
ups; a woman who speaks low, and who 
does not speak much; who is patient and 
gentle, and intellectual and industrious ; who 
loves more than she reasons, and yet does not 
love blindly ; who never scolds, and rarely 
argues, but who rebukes with a caress, and 
adjusts with a smile: a woman who is the 
wife we all have dreamt of once in our lives, 
and who is the mother we still worship in the 
backward distance of the past: such a woman 
as this does more for human nature, and 
more for woman’s cause, than all the sea 
captains, judges, barristers, and members of 

rliament put together—God-given and God- 

lessed as she is! If such a wife as this has 
leisure which she wishes to employ actively, 
she will always find occupation, and of a right 
kind too. There are the poor and the sick 
round her home; she will visit them, and 
nurse them, and teach their children, and 
lecture their drunken husbands; she will 
fulfil her duty better thus than by walking 
the hospitals, or preaching on Sundays! There 
are meetings to attend also, and school com- 
mittees, and clothing-clubs and ragged schools 
to organise; and her voice will sound more 
sweet and natural there than when shrieking 


through a speaking-trumpet or echoing in! nothing incomplete in their lives. 
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when he comes home in the evening—though 
perhaps his attention may sometimes wander 
from the subject to her little foot, peeping 
out from under the flounces over the fender, 
or to the white hands stitching so busily,—and 
is not this better than a public lecture ing 
Bloomer costume? And then, perhaps, she 
can help her husband in his profession, write 
out a clear manuscript for his editor, or copy 
a deed, find out references and mark them for 
him, or perhaps correct his sermon, to the 
general advantage of his congregation,— 
which, we contend, is a fitter occupation than 
arguing divorce cases in a wig-and blue bag, 
or floundering in the quagmires of theology 
in bands and a scholar’s hood, Our natural 
woman, too, loves her children, and looks 
after them ; but the babies of our emancipated 
woman belong as much to the state as to her, 
and as much to chance as to either. Our 
natural woman plays with her children, and 
lets them pull down her thick hair into a 
curtain over her face, and ruffle even her 
clean gown with their tiny hands: but the 
emancipated woman holds baby-playing a de | 
gradation, and resigns itto servants and gover 
nesses, 

Give us the loving, quiet wife, the good 
mother, the sweet, unselfish sister ; give us 
women beautiful and womanly, and we will 
dispense with their twelve years’ service on 
board a brig, or two or three years’ close 
attendance in a dissecting-room. Give us 
gentlewomen, who believe in milliners, and 
know the art of needlework ; who can sewon 
buttons and make baby-clothes ; who, while 
they use their heads, do not leave their hands 
idle ; who while claiming to be intellectual 
beings, claim also to be natural and loving 
beings—nay, even obedient and self-sacrificing 
beings, two virtues of the Old World which our 
Transatlantic Utopians count as no virtues at 
all. Ob, Transatlantic Utopians! Leave 
nature’s loveliest work alone! Let women 
have their rights, in Heaven’s name, but do 
not thrust them into places which they can- 
not fill, and give them functions they cannot 
perform—except to their own disadvantage, 
and the darkening of the brightest side of 
this world. Reflect (if ye ever do reflect) 
on the destiny of woman, which nature has 
graven on her soul and body; a wife, a 
mother, a help-meet and a friend ; but not by 
mind or by person ever meant to be an infe- 
rior man, doing his work badly while neglect 
ing her own. ‘The shadow of man darkens the ~ 
path of woman, and while walking by his 
side, she yet walks not in the same‘light with 
him. Her home is in the shade, and her 
duties are still and noiseless ; his is in the 
broad daylight, and his works are stormy and 
tumultuous ; but the one is the complement 
of the other, and while he labours for her she 
watches for him, and energy and love leavé 
Rest in 











eourt. And there are books to read, and then the shade, dear woman! Find your happiness 
to discuss by the fireside with her husband,' in love, in quiet, in home activity and im 
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natural duties; turn as from your ruin 
from all those glaring images of honour which 


a weak ambition places before you, 


CHIPS. 


THE BOTTLE AT SEA, 


A couPLE of anecdotes have floated to us 
in illustration of the article in No. 202 
entitled “ Bottled Information.” A corres- 
pondent mentions that Sir Duncan M’Gregor, 
then an officer of the thirty-first regiment 
of infantry, was on board the Kent, East 
Indiaman, when it was burnt to the water’s 
edge, in the Bay of Biscay. As soon as the 
fire broke out he hastily wrote a few lines 
describing the situation of the vessel, and 
threw them overboard ina bottle. Four years 
afterwards, being quartered at Barbadoes, he 
was walking on the shore very early in the 
morning, when he espied something in the 
water. The waves washed it to his feet, and 
it proved to be the identical bottle he had 
launched before being  enneony saved 
from the flames in the Kent ! 4 

The other story is related by Mr. Benjamin 
| Franklin Bourne, an American ship-captain, 
in a recently published account of his adven- 
tures among the Giants of Patagonia. After 
three months’ detention among those huge 
savages, during which time he suffered great 
hardships, he made his escape ; and, having 
reached Borga Bay, opposite Terra-del-Fuego, 
he landed. “ We found on shore inscriptions of 
California-bound vessels. On a branch of a 
tree, overhanging a little stream, we found also 
a bottle suspended, containing papers. This 
was taken on board, and its contents ex- 
amined, Three or four vessels, passing through 
the Straits, had left memotanda of their 
experience, — such as snow-storms, loss of 
spars, anchors, chains, &c. Captain Morton 
[Mr. Bourne’s floating host] wrote a humorous 
account of our voyage, to deposit in this 
repository of curiosities ; and I added a con- 
tribution, narrating my capture by the In- 
dians and escape, with a request that if it 
should fall into hands bound for the United 
States or England, it might be published.” 
Mr, Bourne ‘had previously written letters 
to the United States, had carefully left 
them to be sent through the post, and 
had never doubted that his relatives and 
friends were in full possession of his adven- 
tares through that usually exact channel. It 
turned out, however, that all his letters mis- 
carried ; and that the bottled information he 
had suspended from a tree, in a wilderness not 
visited by man many times in the course of a 
year, very soon afterwards made its appearance 
at full length in the Boston Atlas newspaper ! 
It happened that some Indians found the 
bottle, sold it toa passing trader, who forwarded 
it to Smith’s News Rooms, at Boston, United 
States. The advertising powers of a bottle 
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hung upon a tree did not end there. In the 
course of the homeward voyage, Mr. Bourne 
visited the Fire Fly, Captain Smith. When 
his name was announced, a young lady on 


~ | board instantly asked him if he was the hero 


of the captivity in Patagonia? He was 


astonished at her knowledge of his adven- 
tures ; but it turned out that the young lady 
had landed at Borga Bay, and, having seen 
the bottle, read its contents, and replaced 
them, before the Indians took it away. 
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Tue little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, in that right hand bottom corner of the 
map, having gathered into a tremendous bank 
of clouds of inky blackness, having already 
partially broken, and with red rain made the 
harvest grow where you wot of, seems now to 
loom nearer and nearer over this land ; and 
there is a wind, the precursor of the tornado, 
in whose fitful soughing I seem to hear the 
sad notes of the “ Girl I left behind me.” 

Sad, sad, indeed, to many thousand hearts. 
Farms and homesteads were never made to be 
burnt, nor churches to be battered by Paixhan 
guns; the worst and most devilish use you can 
put a cornfield to is to blow your brother's 
brains out init, These are not the days, thank 
God ! when the mere idle brag and vaunt of 
glory will pass current as a sufficient reason 

or the withdrawal of one tompion from a 
cannon; for the accension of one fusee, the 
crossing of one bayonet upon another. There 
must be an awful necessity; this business 
must be inevitable, or it is inexcusable and 
abominable; and upon mere Field-Marshal 
Anybody, strutting forth “to conquer or to 
die” in any other cause save that of right 
against might, I look with profoundest 
contempt, as upon a madman who is behind 
this world, and had better be consigned to 
the next, 

At this hour I write, the tune of the “Girl 
I left behind me” is reverberating in thou- 
sands, nay, millions of English hearts. The 
rocky fastnesses of the Scottish highlands 
send it back to the Cornish headlands; it 
runs round the coast faster than the light of 
the beacons that told of the approach of the 
Armada ; it crosses the Irish Channel quicker 
than the messages can flash along the sub- 
merged wires of the telegraph ; it is heard in 
the Queen’s palace and the Grenadiers’ 
barrack-room ; in the labourer’s cottage, and 
the gillie’s sheeling, and the bogtrotter’s 
shebeen ; it is the refrain of the languid 
gossip of the drawing-room, and the boister- 
ous argument of the village alehouse. It 
comes home, this tune, and the thoughts it 
awakens, and is as interesting to every one 
as death—death that sings the bass to the 
fife’s shrill treble. Who shall say but that 
the maniac in his padded room, and the con- 
vict in his solitary cell, have heard their 
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guardian or their gaoler whistle this tune ere 
this, and that they know that a great war is 
afoot, and that thousands of brave soldiers 
have left home, followed by the smiles and 
tears, the hopes and fears, and tender wishes 
of thousands more, to the tane of the “ Girl 
I left behind me.” 

Hear it on the bridge.. It is six o'clock 
in the morning, and the white-aproned col- 
lector of the Bridge Comvany’s revenues is 
peacefully taking the coppers from newspaper 
compositors going home. The sleepy night cabs 
crawling to their Kennington yards; the 
gloved and belted policeman ; the twinkling 
gas-lamps; the moored barges on the river; 
the utter quietude and stilliness of the giant 
city, sleeping too heavily even to snore; 
gave now and then snoring, droningly, in the 
wheels of the lumbering market-carts; the 
labourer going to his work ; the coffee-stall 
keeper retiring (till to-morrow night) from 


business ; the placards covering the hoardings | 


outside the bridge gates—placards of quiet, 
harmless, pacific entertainments — “carpet 
bags,” “ascents” of mountains, “songs and 
sayings,” and thelike—the very morning moon, 
and first grey whisper of dawn,all seem to de- 
note peace, tranquillity, security. There is 
nothing more warlike about the bridge than its 
name, and perhaps a notification on the out- 
lying hoarding of the forthcoming “benefit” 
of some favourite prize-fighter. 


Hear it on the bridge: “The Girl I left | 


behind me,” played in all the brass clangour 
of the military band, as the footguards march 
by. Suddenly—and yet, oh so softly—you 
heard its first notes to westward borne faintly, 


and yet faithfully, on the morning air. The 
earriage-gates of the bridge a moment before 
were closed, as it is befitting the gates of the 
temple of Janus should be closed in time of 
peace ; in an instant they are opened wide— 
when, O Future, to be closed again ? 

Hear it on the bridge, the measured tramp 
of these armed scarlet men—the famous 
Guards of the Queen of England. Proud and 
magnificent in scarlet and gold is the band- 
master, conscious in his whiskers of glorious 
experiences—of campaigns in the Queen’s 
antechamber during the time of dinner, of 
brilliant sorties at the Horticultural Fétes, of 
dashing charges at the balls and suppers of 
the Peerage. Secure are you too, OU Band- 
master in your scarlet and gould! No Kala- 
fatian trenches yawn for you; no Russian 
bayonets thirst for your melodious blood ; for 
you and your brave bandsmen do not go 
abroad. Not but what you would fight, and 
fight like a very “ Pandarus of Troy” were you 
called upon soto do. But fate has ordered it 
otherwise. You and your embroidered hosts of 
Orpheonists have the good luck orill Inck to be 
simply ornamental appendages to the regi- 
ment, and imbursed by a subscription among 
the officers thereof. Sambo, or Muley 
Mahomed, or whatever may be his name— 
the glorious being of the dark complexion, 
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crimson cloth garments—his habiliments 
are not to be stained with the darker, 
duller crimson of blood. Ye are to remain at | 
home, O ye warriors of the wind instruments 
—you play the “Girl I deft behind me,” but | 
your country wills that you shall remain | 
behind to be the comfort.and solace of thoge | 
said girls—to be the ornament of St. James's 
Palace-yard and the delight of the dinner. | 
table. They dre fierce men to look at, these | 
bandsmen, but mild as sucking doves in | 
reality. I have known a bandsman 
sonally, I, Scriblerus ; and the modest and 
unassuming manner in which he would eat 
bread and cheese and drink mild porter in | 
Popkins’s little parlour, opposite the Theatre 
Royal Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was positively | 
charming. No pride about him : none of the | 
licence of the camp, the brutality of the 
barrack room, and the brusquerie of the | 
bivouac. I have seen him in his gorgeous | 
regimentals, with his big fierce muff cap 
under a three-legged stool, sit meekly in the | 
dark corner of a dark orchestra during re 
hearsal, and pipe forth plaintive notes fora 
young lady in a very short and shabby muslin 
skirt, witha plaid scarf crossed over her chest; 
notes known in ballet parlance as a “ prac 
tising dress,” to dance to. I have heard him 
taken to task, ay and smartly too, concerning 
his time or tune by the orchestral conductor 
—amere foreigner in a beard. I have seen him 
sit placidly behind his instrument at fashion 
able morning concerts, when Signors and Senor 
and Herrs have been inflicting atrocious crué- 
ties upon unresisting pianos, and never date 
to stir a finger in their defence. I have known 
him when off duty lend his valuable aid to 
polkaparties, sup on Welsh rabbits afterwards, 
and go home to Camberwell in a worsted 
comforter and American overshoes. 

Very different is the fate of these other 
musicians who come after the glittering band, 
and alternately with them take up in a ru 
sterner strain the notes of the “Girl I left | 
behind me.” Hear the drummers and fifers, 
from the stern man pounding away at the big | 
drum as though it were a Russian, to the 
wee little fifer-boy half swallowed up by his 
leathern stock, half extinguished by his huge | 
bearskin. No scarlet and gold here, but | 
coarse red and worsted lace, and plenty of it. 
The bridle is for the ass, and the rod for the | 
fool’s back, and the drummer is for the battles. 
These mere children, these parvi parvulorwm, 
may be spared—but, drummer of the a 
arm and adult age, to the complexion 

lafat you must come. And in the dinof 
the battle, amid the thundering cannons, 
and the roaring muskets, and the cracking 
rifles, your drums are to be heard and are 
to answer back the pibroch of the High 
lander and the bugles of the Rifles ; thougt 
you cannot drown—would you could, would 
you could !—the groans of the wounded and 
the dying. 
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Strike up, drums louder, fifes shriller, 
saggravate the strain with metallic lungs, 
trombones and bassoons, for here is the colonel 
commandant of the regiment on his charger ! 
He is but a scarlet and gold man like his 
brother officers, yet it strikes me I shall bear 
him in remembrance for many a long year. 
Though his face is indistinct in the (increasing 
yet still faint) light, I shall still call him to 
| mind, I think, by his horse. You never forget a 
| man on horseback. I cannot instance the great 
Duke of Wellington as a proof of this eques- 
trian connection with memory, for he was as 
| wellknown all over England off his horse as 
on—io his blue frock and white ducks, in his 
Field-Marshal’s uniform and his peer’s robes, 
in his queer Trinity-house dress and cocked 
hat, and his preposterous costume as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford. There 
was no mistaking that old hero anywhere, 
and he was as recognisable in the hessians 
and whiskers of eighteen hundred and twelve 
| as in the snowy hair and faultless English 
gentleman’s dress of eighteen hundred and 
| forty ; in the bronze medal as in the unheard- 
of hat and cloak in which Mr. Wyatt has 
stuck him a-top of Decimus Burton's arch- 
way ; but take his groom, that sober, grave- 
paced domestic with the red waistcoat, who 
followed after with the umbrella. Take him 
without his horse, and he was nothing—a 
mere item of domesticity easily to be con- 
founded with the porter of an insurance office, 
| orany one of the portly servitors who, with 
their well-fed waistcoats, block up the small 
apertures in the doorways of lordly man- 
sions. But on his horse once seen he was 
_ never to be forgotten. On Constitution Hill, 
| at the Horse Guards, at Apsley House Gate, 
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to “ Rule Britannia,” to some other tunes of 
recent introduction, which are not patriotic, 
which are not inspiring, which are simply 
jingling and nonsensical—come the Pioneers— 
Gracious! how can these men, stalwart as 
they be, manage to get along in this tre- 
mendously heavy marching order. Suppose 
now, brother six-foot (say in the Tithe office 
or the Bank of England) the authorities were 
to put you into scarlet blanketing, heavy 
shoes, and a tremendous bearskin. Suppose 
you had to carry on your back a knapsack 
with its kit, or accompaniments of shirts, 
socks, towels, gloves, soap, pipeclay, sponges, 
button-brushes, and the multifarious et ce- 
teras known as “regimental necessaries ;” 
likewise a canteen for water, and a great 
coat, neatly rolled up into the form of a 
sausage. Also by your side a bag containing 
your beef and biscuit. Also a cartouch box, 
with its heavy belts and rounds of ammuni- 
tion. To say nothing of a musket and 
bayonet, a bill-hook, and that huge hatchet. 
How would you pioneer, or sap, or mine, think 
you, withallthecumbrous paraphernalia about 
you; with your chest hampered with straps 
and buckles, with your windpipe half 
throttled in a leathern stock? It is re- 
corded of a life-guardsman—a Waterloo man 
—that, being asked by the finest and fattest 
gentleman in England, in what sort of. cos- 
tume he would like to fight such another 
battle as Waterloo, he answered, “in my 
shirt-sleeves, an it please your Majesty.” 
Would notsome of these heavily laden Pioneers 
now, like to march to Turkey in ponchos, and 
wide-awakes? If one of them were to fall 
down, would he ever be able to get up again? 

Marching, still marching in serried columns 








| in Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture of the field |—marching as one bayonet, one bearskin, one 
| of Waterloo, there he was unmistakeable—a | foot, one man—come the long array of these 
| type of individuality. "What would the goblin| tremendous grenadiers. Very dissimilar is 
trooper in Lenore be without his ‘ghastly | their style of procedure to that of the open 
_ charger? The horse makes the man. Ij/order and careless manner of carrying the 
_Yemember a worthy old friend of mine,|musket, adopted by our lively neighbours 
| a Catholic priest (he loved a rubber of back-|across the channel. Ours is a_ business 
| gammon after Sunday vespers dearly, good | march, a pounds shillings and pence march, 
| man!) who in his youth had witnessed | befitting a commercial nation. High, erect, 
| the cruel campaign of 1813, when Napoleon|and proud among the bayonets are the 

was contesting the soil of Champagne rood by| glorious flags on which more victories 

rood with the Allies, and each victory that he|are yat to be emblazoned. Marching come 
— was a draught of the life-blood of|}the captains at the head of their com- 

rance. It was my Abbé’s fate, as a mere|panies, the trim subalterns holding their 





child, to see the great man once, and once |swords daintily, but marching as cheerfully 
only, He passed through my friend’s native |as they would to Almack’s, or to their clubs. 


| Village at the head of his decimated Guards.|There are young lads here who not many 

The Abbé had not the slightest recollection | months since had fags at Eton, and “tick” at 
| of what Napoleon was like. He conld not|the sweetstuff shops. There are here 
_ even remember the grey great coat, the little| mothers’ darlings, heirs to coronets, dan- 
| hat, the star of ‘the legion. But the could|dies of Belgravian drawing-rooms. Many 
| remember the Emperor’s horse. That white|of these youths have, I daresay, beneath 
| charger, the embroidered housings, the very|their martial gorgets, embroidered brace- 
| Splashes of mud on its flank were ever vividly | lets and crochet purses, and fillagreed hand- 

present to his mind, he said, and would be to|kerchiefs, the purchases of fancy fairs, or 

his dying day. the gifts of sisters, cousins, or sweethearts. 
| _ Marching, still marching to the “Girl I] What boots now the unrivalled dog that 


| left behind me,” to the “ British Grenadiers,” ! killed so many rats in so few minutes, the 
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half made up “book” for the Derby, the 
“engagements” for Ascot, the park hack, 
the Richmond pink bonnets, the Greenwich 
whitebait, the select society of fighting 
men, the mess jokes, the Tower guard, the 
royal parade, the Pall Mall loiter, all the 
delights that make up a guardsman’s life ? 
Othello’s occupation is not gone ; it is come. 
These boys are to learn, in a sterner school, 
the great lessons of life and death. Beard- 
less dandies, bucks of Almack’s and Court 
balls; they are to show—and they WILL 
show—in a foreign land and a strange 
climate, and in the fury of deadly fight, 
that they are the same guards who died 
so mathematically in square at Waterloo ; 
who lay down patiently for so many hours 
biding their time, and when the time did 
come, who rushed so gloriously and resistlessly 
down the hill of Mont St. Jean. They are 
to show to mobs of serf-soldiers, civilised by 
the stick and disciplined by the whip, that 
indomitable perseverance, and that inextin- 

ishable pluck which in every age have 

istinguished English men and English gen- 

tlemen. 

Yes, these are the same Guards (though 
hundreds of them have never smelt anything 
stronger than review powder), these are the 
same British Grenadiers, that on the plains of 
Flanders, long ago, fought like Alexanders 
under Marlborough. These are the Guards 
that routed the famous Maison du Roy, that 
vanquished at Minden, that were themselves 
vanquished, but ah! so gloriously, at Fon- 
tenoy. These are the Guards that marched 
to Finchley, and that Hogarth drew. These 
are the Guards of the Peninsula, of Water- 
loo: the Guards that went to Canada and to 
Lisbon. The dresses are altered, pigtails and 
pomatum have been abolished, and pipeclay 
nearly so ; the times are altered, and genera- 
tions of officers and privates have died since 
the Guards were first enrolled. But they are 
the same Guards: they have the same bold 
bearing, the same manly hearts, the same 
strong hands. 

And the girls they leave behind them? 
There are grand old houses in green Eng- 
land, in whose parks the deer browse, on 
whose lawns and gravelled walks the gaudy 
peacocks sweep—and a Russian Mujik on 
three copecks a day can cause these houses 
to change owners: and the lance of a Cos- 
sack can give employment to Mr. Mattock, 
the mortuary sculptor, and Mr. Jay, the 
mourning furnisher, and Mr. Resurgam, the 
herald painter. While these young sparks 
are cheapening chiboucks and Damascus 
pistols in the Stamboul Bezesteen, sippin 
thimblefuls of coffee with thick bearde 
pachas, pattering about the mosaic floors of 
St. Sophia, in slippers, and dodging after a 
laquais de place ; lounging about the bazaars 
of Hadrianople ; snipe-shooting on the sedgy 
islands -in the Danube; reconnoitring with 
their best Dollond’s telescopes the opposite 
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bank ; indulging in sly flirtations with Bulga. 
rian maidens, the girls they leave behind them 
will be waiting with sore anxiety for every 
newspaper, every despatch, every letter, to 
tell them of the welfare of the well beloved 
in the East. And there are many here, too, 
perchance, the sons of widowed mothers— 
who have lost other sons by the deadly fever, 
or the deadlier sword, inIndia. But of what 
avail is all this? The band strikes up again, 
and the regiment marches gaily over the bridge 
towards the railway station, and the girls 
that are left behind can but weep and pray 
and hope. 

In Mr. Thackeray’s good book, in the 
art where Amelia is mourning for her 
usband gone to battle, and will not 

be comforted, there is a little Belgian 
chambermaid who endeavours to solace | 
her by this remark; “Tenez, Madame, est-ce 
qu'il n’est pas aussi a l’armée, mon homme 
& moi?” as not her sweetheart gone to 
battle too? Had she not as great and sad a 
stake in the dread game of war? So, are 
there some thousands of non-commissioned in- 
dividuals, privates—common soldiers in fact 
—who must also listen with sad feelings to the 
tune of the “Girl I left behind me.” These 
girls—poor decent, but thinly clad—hang 
on the arms, about, around, almost upon, the 
scarlet items that make up the regiment 
marching past. As they clear the bridge,a 
mighty multitude encompasses them. The 
Waterloo Road casts its heterogeneous popu- 
lation out upon them. The disreputable deni- 
zens of the ew Cut rush forward with wild 
whoops to “see the sodgers off.” The ragged 
street boys throw savage somersaults into 
the air at the unwonted sight. The city, | 
wakening up, sends forth people of all classes, | 
Policemen bustle to and fro. And amidst the | 
loudest brazening of the band, and the tremen- 
dous cheers of the people, the Guards march 
into the railway station, gates are closed, and | 
the show is over. 

As I turn back, and pick my way | 

among the dispersing crowd I see a woman 
with a little basket weeping silently ; and in | 
the distance the band, which is now on the | 
railway platform, sends forth, once more, the | 
suggestive strains of the “Girl I left behind 

me.” | 
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